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T’S this way. In Lucky Strike— 
the real Burley cigarette — you 
enjoy the toasted flavor. 


It’s toasted. This special and un- 
usual flavor is not to be had in any 
other cigarette. 


So you see, with Lucky Strike we 
give you a good, sensible reason for 
buying it. We tell you what’s espe- 
cially good about Lucky Strike— 
what’s different. It’s toasted. 


© Guaranteed by 
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poe That Thrills 


The scurry of quail in the thicket is music to the sportsman’s 
ear. A shot at a mallard is worth hours of waiting. But right here 
at home there’s a sport with a thousand thrills—all yours for the 
seeking. Go out to your local gun club today and try 


TRAPSHOOTING 


Hundreds of gamey clay "birds" await your call. Each one a tantalizer 
—hurtling away through the summer's air at express-train speed—dipping, 
dodging in ever-changing, mystifying angles. 


A few seconds to judge—a snap decision. Bang! goes your gun! Man, 
there are your thrills—and as fast as you care to take them. There is only 


one thing faster and that is 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


— good, old reliable time-proved powders. The choice of the Nation’s crack 
shots. Look for the brand names, Dupont, Ballistite or Schultze on the shell 
box when you purchase. 


Write today for our free book "The Sport Alluring" and the name of 
your nearest gun club. 


Sporting Powder Division 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 








| Me Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, 

Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, 
Rayntite Top Material, Du Pont Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, 
Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and 
Pigments and Colors: For Industrial Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, 
Lacquers and Enamels: For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 





The Principal Du Pont Products are: 
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NLESS proper game laws are passed and en- 

forced to protect American game during the 
breeding season, the inevitable extinction of game 
will result. 

Before the war this country had five million hun- 
ters in the field. It is estimated that there are six 
million this year. The breeding and feeding areas 
are fast dwindling before a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. This, combined with the increased transpor- 
tation facilities for hunting, will soon mean the total 
extermination of our game, unless proper action is 
taken to protect our game during the breeding sea- 
son. 

The AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION has made remarkable strides in protect- 
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ing American game from off-season shooting and 
useless slaughter at any time, as well as from ver- 
min and the market hunter. 

If you are a sportsman, hunter, or a lover of the 
Great Outdoors, it is your fight—and the AMERI- 
CAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION is the 
most powerful weapon you could use. 

Hundreds of thousands of American sportsmen 
are active members. Are you one of them? 

Join today. 

Note:—The magazines listed below are heartily in 
sympathy with our work. When you fill out your 
Membership Coupon check the magazine in which 
you are most interested and it will be sent to you 
for one year. 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, THE on CREED 
bbreviate 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY I believe that a sportsman should 
r 1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Gentlemen: : 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
1 enclose a check for $.....:.... to cover dues of $1 and subscription brutally. 
to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) (at the ex- 3. = _ —_ of State pane _ Nation. 
ira ti work for better laws, and uphold the 
Piration of my present membership). law-enforcing authorities. 
Publication Price including 4. Respect the rights of farmers and pro- 
Draw Regular one year’s member- perty owners and also their feelings. 
circle around Subscription ship in American 5. Always leave seed birds and game in 
publication Price Game Protective covers. 
wanted Association . — be a pate , ‘ 

i i pa a -$2 = x = = - scourage the illiing of game for 
Field and Stream $2.00 $2.50 commercial purposes by refusing to 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 1.50 - - . . 2.00 purchase trophies. 

National Sportsman - - - 1.00 - - - - 1.75 8. Study and record the natural history 

Outdoor Life - E i . - 2.00 2 - ‘ 3 2.50 of game species in the interest of 
, : oy science. 

Outer’s Book—Recreation _ - 2.00 * “ - - 2.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and 

Sportsmen’s Review - - - 3.00 - - - = 3.50 be a gentleman. 


If you are already a subscriber to the mag- Signed... 
azine you indicate and wish to renew for 

one year from the expiration of your sub- 

scription, please mention that fact. Address 
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Who saysFishinc is amc? 


Is there anything more exciting than this? Doesn’t it stir your blood? Doesn’t it get you all “‘het 
up’’ to get out on the cool lake where the fish are “‘breaking’’? Don’t you want to pit your wits 
against the the battling prowess of the muscallonge? Don’t you want a merry scrap that will dust 
the cobwebs off your brain and give you a hearty appetite? 


Go to it, old man! Go get your “‘muskie.’’ Go get the scrap of your life. The ‘‘muskie’’ will give 
it to you. So will the hardy pike or the flashing salmon. You’ll need good tools. Get 


ME EK ana'BluesGrase REELS 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Ss soul Fishing Rods 


Get ‘‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rods for the strength that more than matches the strength of “‘muskie,’’ 
pike and salmon. You’ll need it to keep a fighting fish in the water. You’ll need it to “‘dig’’ him 
off the bottom. And ‘“‘Bristol’’ Rods have the pliancy that let you ‘“‘play’’ him to a finish. 
They ‘‘flash’’ you every move that the fish is making. 








Is your rod a “‘Bristol’’? Is your reel a Meek or Blue Grass? Then you’re all set, old man. Go to it! 


We recommend that you buy of your sporting goods store, but if your dealer does not have what you 
ask for or doesn’t seem anxious to get promptly what you want, then we’ll fill your orders at cata- 
logue prices. Write for ‘‘Bristol’’ and Meek illustrated catalogue today. It’s free. Don’t delay; 
the fishing are ‘‘breaking’’. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Bringing Home the Bacon 


For many years I have been a reader 
of Outdoor Life and the magazines de- 
voted to things out of doors and I have 
yet to read my first story dealing with 
the American collared peceary (tayarsu 
tayarsu), or as it is locally known, the 
javelina or coche. In fact, until some 
ten years ago, when I first came to 
live in the heart of the desert of the 
Great Southwest, I had never heard of 
this much-neglected, little-known and 
little-talked-of American game animal. 
Even our ‘books on natural history and 
on American game either ignore it en- 
tirely or dismiss it with a short de- 
scriptive paragraph. Yet it ranges along 
our southern borders from the Gulf of 
California to the placid waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico and for wariness, cun- 
ning and sheer courage is without an 
equal on this continent. 

Some day I intend to write an article 
in which I shall set forth what I have 
learned of the life and habits of this 
doughty little animal during the half 
score years that I have hunted him. 
However, my present purpose is to 
chronicle one of my latest experiences 
with him. 

Within an hour’s drive of my home 
(Tucson, Ariz.) there are several moun- 
tain ranges which rear their timbered 
tops from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the 
surrounding mesa. Their rugged slopes, 
which up to an elevation of about 4,000 
feet are barren of timber, except for a 
few scattered mesquite and palo verde, 
are, however, abundantly clothed with 
desert verdure. Here is the home of 
the sahuaro, cholla, oceatilla, yucca, and 
the prickly pear, which latter is daily 
upon the bill of fare of the coche. 
Above 4,000 reet the desert vegetation 
gives way to manzanita, oak, cedar, and 
finally to dense forests of pine. 

The coche’s diet consists principally 
of roots and cactus found at the lower 
elevations, but he frequently makes ex- 
tended visits to the oak timber in search 
of bellota or acarns, and in the summer 
time perhaps to escape the heat. It is 
not always possible to find him within 
walking distance of the foot of the 
mountains and frequently your only re- 
ward is to find the fresh trail leading 
Straight up the roughest part of the 
mountains towards the cloud-capped 
‘rests, where cool breezes always whis- 
per, even when the mesa below is lost 
from view in a sea of throbbing, shim- 
mering heat. However, if there is one 
thing that the coche dislikes more than 
heat, it is lack of heat. Frozen ground 
makes hard digging for little pigs’ noses, 


Wm. Jennings Bryan, Jr. 











THE AUTHOR. 
The bunch of “sticks” in the right background is an occatilla—not yet in leaf. The 


‘‘posts’”’ are Sahuaro. The former is pronounced 


and as it is a case of “root, hog, or die,” 
he comes down out of tue tall timber 
when the ground freezes and makes his 
home in the sunny cafions on the south 
side of the hills, where the ground al- 
ways thaws during the middle of the 
day. 


“ocateeya,’”’ and the latter 


two big 
“sawaro.”’ 


So it happened that, when a few weeks 
ago we had an unusually cold storm 
which covered the mountains almost to 
their bases with a blanket of white and 
when the clouds scattered, the sun 
smiled feebly thru air brittle with frost, 
I figured that the times were right for 
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an easy and successful hunt. I called 
up my friend, Frank Gondolfo, who 


loves to tramp the hills in spite of his 
250-odd pounds and whose heart is as 
big as his frame, and told him my plan. 
Would he like to go for a pig hunt? 
“Pues yo creo que si!” The one thing 
needed to fill his cup of joy to the brim 
was to meet Sefior Coche face to face. 
And, besides, I had just trimmed him at 
quail shooting and he was looking for a 
chance to redeem himself. So it was 
arranged that we should start the next 
morning just before sun up. 

An hour before the first pale flicker 
of light announced the coming day, I 
arose. The stars snapped and danced 
through the clear desert air, the frosted 
grass crackled underfoot, and a breeze 
swept off the snow-capped hills, so keen 
that it almost took one’s breath. Quick- 
ly gathering my equipment, I stepped 
out into the darkness. My little Ford 
was waiting for me at the door. It con- 
tinued to wait. In fact it insisted on 
waiting even after I told it to go. I 
begged it in my sweetest voice to move 
—to give just one little snort—but there 
was nothing doing. When I found that 
politeness would not get me anywhere, 
I began to get rough. I threw her on 
the mag and filled her up with scald- 
ing water: I choked off her air and 
gave her gas. I twisted her tail and 
then I—but, pshaw, why go on? You 
have all been there some time. Suffice 
it to say that just as the sun began to 
rise over the eastern hills I staggered 
weakly into the seat and coaxed the 
still protesting Lizzie down the street 
to Frank’s house. Here breakfast was 
waiting, and after storing away a 
couple of plates of “ham and,” not to 
mention huge quantities of steaming 
coffee, we were ready to make another 
start. 

Henrietta trotted off at the first cluck 
this time and 7 o’clock found us beating 
it eastward in the face of a boisterous 
wind that threatened at times to lift us 
bodily off the road. And Ill say it was 
cold. The man who said that freezing 
is an easy death could never have taken 
an early morning ride in January 
weather in Arizona. Twenty-five miles 
out and frozen to the marrow, we turned 
to the east and began to drop down into 
the rincon or pocket in the mountains 
where we were to hunt. No wind was 
stirring in the rincon and the sun 
streamed down with a warmth that 
quickly persuaded us to doff coats and 
sweaters, which an hour before were 
inadequate to keep us warm. We crossed 
a clear, bubbling stream, turned off the 
road and pulled up a gently sloping 
ridge towards the cafion we intended 
to hunt. A few hundred yards further 
and we brought the panting jitney to a 
halt before a barrier of cactus and 
thorn bush, some three-quarters of a 
mile from our objective. 

In less time than it takes to tell, we 
had our guns out, sights adjusted and 
were ready to move. I carried my re- 
modeled Springfield using the service 
ammunition with the 150-grain spitzer 
bullet, while Frank carried his .250 
Savage. This latter is a wicked little 
shell for pigs but I seldom use it for 
the reason that I do not like the action 
of the gun. We hunted in our shirt 
sleeves without fear of chill. The air 
was like wine and the new thawed 
ground soft to the foot so that our 
moccasins fell without the slightest 
sound. Conditions were ideal for track- 
ing. 

Some five hundred yards from the 
mouth of the cafion we stopped to study 
its slopes with our glasses. Directly in 
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SOME SCALP, I’LL SAY! 


front of us lay the cafion, a ragged gash 
in the breast of the mountains, which 
ripped its way up to the very crest of 
the snow-capped peaks. A month hence 
and it would be silent and dry, but to- 
day it was filled with the murmur of 
laughing waters which came tumbling 
direct from the snows. To the left 
jutted a ridge, broken beyond descrip- 
tion and strewn with enormous boulders. 
To the right the cafion wall sloped away 
more gently in a series of huge terraces 
strewn with rocks and boulders which 
were half hidden in a thick covering 
of brush and cactus. I examined this 
slope minutely with the glasses, for the 
color of the coche so nearly resembles 
that of the decomposed granite rocks 
that it takes a critical eye to distin- 
guish them. I saw nota living thing and 
yet subsequent events proved that more 
than a score of the little beasts were 
upon that very slope at that time. 

We held a_ whispered consultation 
and decided that Frank should hunt the 
foot of the slope while I skirted the up- 
per terraces and in this way one of us 
would get a shot, no matter which way 
they might run. In almost no time 
Frank had disappeared in the brush and 
I had begun to climb the steep slope. 
When about 300 yards up, I ceased 
climbing and began to work along the 
edge of a terrace where I could keep 
ene eye on the slope below me. I had 
advanced possibly 200 yards thus, when 
suddenly above me I heard a stick snap. 
I stopped, every sense alert and ears 
straining to catch the next sound. Then 
I heard it again—something was surely 
moving thru the brush on the bench 
above me. I quickly chose a small trail 
leading up thru the rocks and began a 
silent ascent to the terrace above. A 
faint but unmistakable odor was in the 


air—pigs were somewhere near. A few 
more steps and there came a sudden 
crash in the brush. I cocked my 
Springfield and jumped up onto the 
bench and you can imagine my surpris« 
and chagrin when I found myself face 
to face with a much-startled calf. | 
don’t know which one of us was the 
most surprised for we simply stood and 
stared at one another for a full minute 
and then the calf turned tail and trotted 
away. 

Then for the first time I looked at 
the ground and saw that which sent the 
blood racing thru my veins. I had not 
been mistaken after all, for there at my 
very feet were the unmistakable signs 
of pigs—brand fresh tracks and drop- 
pings, and not one, but many. There 
were big tracks and little tracks and 
without a doubt, a whole drove of them 
had passed not five minutes before. I 
started to follow their trail along the 
edge of the terrace and some four or 
five hundred yards below me I saw 
Frank and wig-wagged the glad news to 
him. He signaled back that the flat 
below was full of tracks and that he 
expected to jump them any minute. 
Things began to look bright for our 
hunt. I took mental note of the fact 


that there was not a tree within 1,000 


yards that was large enough to take 
refuge in, if attacked, and I will admit 
that it gave me a thrill to think of 
walking into such a large drove single- 
handed. Experience has taught me that 
Mr. Coche, with his razor-edged tusks, 
is a fighter to be respected. I hive 
several times been in quarters with him 
that were entirely too close for comfort. 
He will often fight wickedly when cor- 
nered and sometimes the cry of a 
wounded pig will bring the whole drove 
squealing to the rescue, and woe to the 
hunter who has no place of refuge. 

I advanced about 100 yards and 
stopped again to examine the rocks be- 
low me. I had stood there for perhaps 
two minutes, when I saw, rather than 
heard, a slight movement behind me— 
then absolute silence. I faced swiftly 
about and stood petrified with surprise 
at the scene which met my gaze. There 
in the center of the trail over which I 
had just come, and not over twenty-five 
yards away, stood a large boar pig with 
every bristle erect and with his beady 
little eyes rolling and snapping. He 
was trying hard to decide whether to 
retreat or to advance. Behind him like 
so many graven images stood three or 
four sows, each with two small piglets 
about the size of an ordinary fox ter- 
rier. A little to one side stood another 
boar and two or three more sows with- 
out pigs. All seemed to be waiting for 
the signal of the leader. It was a re- 
markable sight and for some five or ten 
seconds I stood there taking it all in 
without so much as moving an eyelash. 
Suddenly the tableau ended as the boar 
began the peculiar chattering, half 
grunt and half squeal, that denotes rage 
and excitement. Just as he took a step 
towards me I lifted my Springfield and 
sent a vicious little 150-grain spitzer 
just back of the point of his shoulder. 
He went down, but was up in a second 
and made a dash for the edge of the 
terrace, but before he reached it an- 
other spitzer took him amidships and he 
went crashing over the edge and down 
into the rocks below. In the meantime, 
and while the first shots were still echo- 
ing up the ecafion, the rest of the bunch 
dashed up the trail, passing me, and 
scattered out in the maze of rocks be- 
yond. The little fellows were trailing 
behind and I devoted myself to them, 
as they are much better to eat than the 
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1 ones. My gun was sighted for 100 
ards and as I was shooting at less 
an that by many feet I had some dif- 
culty in connecting with them. Two 

r three shots went wide before I suc- 

eded in stopping one. This little fel- 

w let out a few squeals, however, be- 

re he stopped, and this almost started 

mmething unpleasant for me. Luckily 

ere was only one sow that was with- 
n hearing and she came grunting to 
bis rescue. She was almost to me be- 

re I could get into action and was 

arcely a dozen steps from me when 

body shot which failed to stop her 
at least changed her mind, for she 
turned down the slope and stopped in 
some brush between two large boulders 
about 100 yards below. Altho in dense 
brush, her form was silhouetted against 
the sunlight beyond and made a perfect 
target. It was an easy shot and at the 
crack of the rifle she went down and 
disappeared in the brush. I followed 
the bloody trail which showed where 
the enraged little beast had gone plung- 
ing down thru the rocks. 

Now, while all this was going on I 
had forgotten my partner entirely. But 
I remembered him when I suddenly 
heard the “pow, pow, pow” of his .250 
Savage come rolling up out of the gorge 
below, like the sudden notes of some 
great pipe-organ. Another bunch of 
pigs had made the mistake of charging 
down the hill directly towards Frank 
and as there were no trees handy and 
he was too fat to make a run for it, 
there was nothing left for him to do 
but kill those pigs. “Crack! Crack!” 
went the shots and then a high-pitched 
“whee-e-e-e” as a bullet came whining 
nearby. I was just about to take refuge 
behind a rock when the bombardment 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 

I shouted the news of my success 
down to Frank and asked him to come 
up and help me carry down the bacon, 
and then sat down on a big rock where 
I could see him toiling and sweating up 
the rugged slope. When only a couple 
of hundred yards below me he let out 
2 blood-curdling yell, “Cuidado hodido! 
Look out below!” And another instant 
later a third bunch of hogs came run- 
ning along the shelf below. There were 
about half a dozen large ones in this 
bunch and about the same number of 
little fellows and they were sure “mak- 
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A “CLOSE-UP” 


ing every toe push a little.’ Without 
moving from my tracks I picked up the 
old Springfield again and pulled down 
on a small pig, but just as I pulled the 
trigger, a big sow stepped in the way 
and caught the bullet dead thru the 
shoulder and collapsed in her tracks. 
This caused the piglet to hesitate for 
the fraction of a second—just long 
enough to put a spitzer thru his neck 
and send him staggering down the hill, 
where a shot from Frank’s Savage 
stopped him for all time. Then, as we 
had all the pigs we could possibly use, 
I put down my rifle and watched the 
rest of the drove scatter out and dis- 
appear in the rocks and brush like a 
covey of quail. 

When the final count was made we 
found that we had six splendid hogs: 
Two large boars, two sows and two small 
pigs. Of course, we grouped them to- 


gether and took some pictures, which 
fortunately turned out to be good ones. 
First we cut 


And then the work began. 





OF THE BAG 


out the musk glands on their backs so 
that the meat would not taste “skunky,” 
and then cleaned them. The heads were 
cut off just at the shoulder and left on 
the field. They make splendid trophies 
when mounted and we hated to leave 
them, but we had work enough ahead 
to get the meat out, for it was nearly 
two miles to the place where we had 
left the car. It was nearly sundown 
when we finally staggered up to the 
ear with muscles aching and shoulders 
numb from the weight of our burdens, 
dog tired, but happy. 

Then came a wonderful ride 
ward thru the dusk, when the little 
motor purred contentedly across the 
vast mesa, while we watched the am- 
ethyst hills change to deep purple, and 
then dissolve in the velvety blackness of 
the night. 

And thus we brought home the bacon. 


home- 








The Trout Pool of My Dreams 


Every enthusiastic trout-fisher has in 
iis mind a pool he’d like to fish in. Of 
‘ourse this pool is exaggerated. It is 
arger, deeper, prettier than any pool 
ie has ever seen. Naturally, it is filled 
vith trout; big ones, you bet. 

Every man has a something he prizes 
nost of all. It may be a horse, a gun, 

book, or some bauble. My prized 
/ossession is a 5-ounce split bamboo fly 





R. L. Heiser 


rod. Instructions in case of fire in our 
house start out with “Save my fly rod; 
let everything else burn; there’s slathers 
of insurance.” 

Every man is chesty about something. 
I admit I am not an exception to this 
rule because I could never sing “The 
biggest fish I ever caught was the one 
that got away.” Somehow, always, I 
caught the big fellows; they never got 





uway, possibly for the reason I have 
always believed that the nearer a gaine- 
fish approaches a frying pan the less 
interesting it becomes. And Id lie if I 
didn’t admit being chesty in this partic- 
ular. 
* + . * * 

We were woods-loafing in Eastern 
Canada a few years since, my guide and 
I, having a corking good time, just look- 
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THE AUTHOR HOLDING HIS BIG SALMON 


ing at things as we wandered along. We 
had traveled for some time up one of 
its main thorofares, hanging up our 
hats and making home at such places 
as struck our fancy. I had just finished 
washing the breakfast dishes when my 
guide made the pleasing suggestion: 

“Let’s go fishing?” 

“T’m game.” 

Then we poled up the river. 

* * * * * 

“There it is! Isn’t it a beauty?” 

“There’s what, gittin’ ’em agin?” 

“The trout-pool of my dreams!” 

“Trout! Hell, there isn’t a trout in 
these waters between here and the At- 
lantic Ocean. This is a salmon stream.” 

“Now, very carefully, my boy; put 
that pet of mine together and hitch a 
killing fly on the end of it, one of those 
No. 10s, and I’ll show you that you 
know so little about trout that if the 
authorities knew it they’d revoke your 
license as a guide.” 

* * * * * 

“Here you are, Bob; everything in or- 
der. Snake out those trout you are rav- 
ing about; I’m just dying for a good 
mess of them for dinner.” 


ALSO A GRILSE 

I waded into the riffle just above the 
pool as far as I could, casting the fly 
directly across the riffle, leaving the 
current carry it down into the pool. On 
the other side, near its head, a ledge of 
rocks rose directly out of the pool. 
There the waters smashed against the 
rocks, the impact churning up a foam, 
then flowing swiftly on and later form- 
ing an eddy. There the water had that 
splendid color that denoted depth. My 
immediate surrounding, of course, was 
water as clear as crystal. My little job 
was to cast sufficient line to not only 
reach the other side, but enough to have 
the fly float down for some distance 
along the ledge of rocks. It looked so 
trouty over there. 

I was able, by making a number of 
casts, to finally have enough line in mo- 
tion to get the fly to drop where I 
wanted it. It was skimming merrily 
down along the ledge when something 
silvery flashed after the little midget, 
and I felt that heavenly tug. 

“It’s just the size of trout I have 
been longing for all of my life; it’s a 
five-pounder, if it’s an ounce.” I thought, 
as I struck. 

“Missed him, by jimminy !” 





My guide snickered as I started to 
reel in the wad of line I had just lost 
control of. It was one of those knowing 
snickers, the kind that riles up a fellow 

“Why don’t you hook ’em when they 


are accommodating enough to come 
along and chew at your fly?” queried 


he. 

“Never mind, smarty; I'll hook that 
trout all right and prove to you that 
you don’t know a darned thing about 
the kind of fish to be caught in a trout- 
pool, especially the trout-pool of my 
dreams.” 

My guide smiled, 
laboriously reeled in 
line. 

Then, by a succession of casts, each 
time letting out more string, I was again 
able to land the fly so that it would 
make its trip down and along the ledge 
of rocks. And once more the silvery 
spectre struck at the fly. And again I 
struck. 

And again that aggravating, know-it- 
all snicker from my fellow woods-loafer 
as I started to wind up that awful dose 
of line. 

Then I started to talk like a chap just 
a little bit warm under the collar: 
“Never mind, you big back-woodsman ; 
I'm going to get that five-pound trout 
cut of that pool the very next cast I 
make. Then I’m going to rub it square 
under your nose just to show you that 
you darned, dirty, greasy Canadian 
guides don’t know everything you let 
on you do. And that, anyhow, you don’t 
know a darned thing about trout.” 

And, again, the indulgent smile of the 
patient, tolerant, big-hearted son of the 
woods whom in my heart I adored. 

I had just started the casts, a succes- 
sion of which would have had possibly 
twenty yards of line in motion, when 
on making a cast of about four yards in 
front of me, in water about six feet 
deep, I saw something emerge out of 
the brown depths of the pool, come up 
into the riffle, engulf the little No. 10 
fly and, in a graceful sweep, return and 
disappear into the depths of the pool. 

I pointed the tip of my rod at the 
critter and kept it pointed that way as 
long as I could feast my eyes upon the 
sight, meanwhile mentally exclaiming: 
“Donner-wetter! Have the Germans 
got a U-boat in the interior of Canada?” 

Then I struck. Then forty of the 
fifty yards of light enameled trout line 
fairly sizzled down and across the 
trout-pool of my dreams. Then I thought 
of my prized possession, and of the 
thing I was so chesty about, and of the 
mean and contraptious things I had said 
to my good old pal of the woods. 

Well, I was going to give that darned 
old U-boat thing a run for its money, so 
I proceeded out of that_riffle and got on 
shore, prepared to sprint some down 
stream before the other ten yards of 
line was gone from my little dinkey reel. 

Then the critter jumped out of the 
water all of five feet, slomping back in 
a manner about as if an iron safe had 
been chucked into the trout-pool of my 
dreams. 

“Be careful, Bob; he’s a big one; 
he’ll go twenty pounds,’ cheered my 
guide—and in anxious tone, “I don’t 
want you to lose him.” 

“*You’re a liar; he’ll go thirty-five 
pounds if he goes an ounce, and I have 
never lost a big one in my life, and I’m 
not going to begin now,” I replied, as 
modestly as my chestiness permitted me. 

Then the fight was on. That dad- 
blamed old whale then took a notion to 
sprint up creek about the time I had 
reeled in a fairly comfortable length of 
line. Between the surplus line and my 


indulgently, as I 
that awful wad of 

















bility to sprint a little bit, too, we ar- 
ived at the head of the pool where the 
un had started with the advantage in 
avor of the chesty party. 

Then some more of that loop-the-loop 
stuff, and, after just about two seconds 
rest, another race down and _ sorter 
icross the. pool. 

This fish was some speed artist, but 
he line I was able to save, plus the way 
I was able to negotiate the approximate- 
y 100 yards, was what saved the day. 
Sometimes I had to trot into the creek 
and at other times out of it. There 
vere times I was hoofing it up stream 
as hard as I could lick, at other times 
down the same way. 

Once, after his rush up stream, my 
leader snagged on a big boulder in the 
deepest part of the pool. Luckily about 
this time the fish indulged in a sulking 
fit. Somehow I managed to get the 
leader free of the boulder and started 
to give the fish more of a fight on my 
own account. And so went on the fight 
for an hour. 

I was fairly tired, and thirsty, too; 
the fish was sulking, and I had about 
twenty yards of line on my reel, when I 
turned to my guide, who meanwhile was 
having the time of his life taking in the 
fun of watching an amateur with light 
trout tackle being made to hustle some 
to maintain a reputation for something 
that made the amateur almost unbear- 
ably chesty. 

“Old pal, hold this darn fool 
until I take a drink?” 

It felt good to get that prized posses- 
sion out of my cramped fingers, and the 


awhile 
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water tasted so good I drank almost a 
hatful. Then I recollected I needed a 
smoke. I then loaded my dudeen and 
lit it. I didn’t want my guide to get 
tired holding that dad-blamed fish, 
neither did I feel anxious to clamp my 
prized possession in my tired fingers. 
i felt as if I'd like to just rest a little 
bit, to be honest about it. So I puffed 
contentedly at my dudeen. 

Then the fish started some more of 
his rough stuff. The reel buzzed like 
a thousand bees as it started a sprint 
cown stream. My guide put an extra 
dose of drag on the reel and so much 
of the butt of my prized possession in- 
to the performance, I was sure the dear 
thing was going to be busted to flinders. 

This finally had its effect upon the 
fish, and its rush came to a close with 
almost all of the line gone and the fish 
near the top of the water, its fin stick- 
ing out of the water like a periscope. 
The line ran straight back from the 
fish’s mouth, parallel with its body, di- 
rect to the rod’s tip. (I had read under 
such circumstances fish very often 
break loose. I have also read that they 
don’t pull off such a stunt.) There was 
a mighty smash of the fish’s tail as if 
at the leader which, luckily, he missed. 

The way my guide put the backbone 
of my nifty little bamboo into the fight 
made me think “Good-bye, prized pos- 
session!” But when the fish almost got 
away by smashing at the leader with 
his tail, I came to the conclusion I had 
better quit my loafing and show him 
Why I was so darned chesty about never 
having lost a big one in my life. So, 











assuming a let-your-Uncle Dudley air, 
I said: “Say, old man; won’t you let 
me have that rod before you break it?’ 

After three hours and fourteen min- 
utes of rushing, sprinting, sulking, get- 
ting the leader mixed up with that 
blamed old boulder and so on, there was 
a tired guide—tired from laughing—a 
tired fish and a tired amateur. The 
fish had more sense than any of us. He 
quit. I worked him pretty well up to- 
ward the shore, into water about six 
inches deep. There he laid upon his 
side, motionless, with the exception of 
his gills. A buneh of water 
seemed a proper resting place for my 


grass 


rod. On this I placed it gently. Then 
I walked into the stream and picked 
up by the tail an old he-salmon. His 


length, 42% inches. His weight, esti- 
mated, 35 pounds. In the grizzly part 
of his lower jaw, on the left side, the 
little trout fly had penetrated the tough 
covering of the lower jaw, not a great 
deal of purchase, it is true, but suffi- 
cient, with delicate handling such as he 
received on account of the lightness of 
the rod, to insure his defeat. 

* * * * * 

Those trout I was missing, the times 
my guide snickered? They were grilse. 
Catch him pulling a bone-head and you 
are a good one. 

That prized possession of mine? It 
stands as jauntily and kicks as poetical 
ly as it did in the long ago. 

The trout-pool of my dreams? It was 
a beauty. I'd like to describe it, and 
would; but the derned thing was filled 
with salmon. 





A BEAR PHOTOGRAPHED 
While hunting in the Cassiar District of British Oolumbia last fall William N. 








WILD IN THE CASSIAR 


DISTRICT. 
Beach took this phuctograph, which is a very remarkable one, of a black 








ar. The bear was not wounded nor in a trap, and the fact that it is not over 30 or 40 feet from the camera adds much to the interest and enlighten 


nt of the picture. 


Mr. Beach’s letter accompanying the photograph contains the following: 


“I took four snaps of this animal—the first one while he 


is eating berries; the second, the picture I am sending you; the third is simply a blur as he is starting to go off, and in the fourth I just caught his 


ick as he was disappearing through the high brush.” 

















ON RUSSELL GLACIER—TWENTY-FOUR OUT OF THE TWENTY-SIX HORSES SHOWING IN LINE. 


In the Realm of the Sourdough 











A hunting and collecting expedition into Alaska and Yukon 
Territory under the auspices and direction of the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History. 

The preceding chapter related the incidents occurring from the 
entrance of the hunting party on the banks of the Nizina River to 
the time that it left Skolai Pass for the Russell Glacier. 
covered a successful goat hunt on Rhinoceros Peak and a scouting 
trip for bears on Skolai River and Frederika Glacier. 


The interim 
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As we topped the boggy eminence 
that morning above our Skolai 
camp we beheld that gorgeful of 
glistening ice known as_ Russell 
Glacier, straight ahead and a mile 
away. The mouth of this great ice- 
mass stretched across the stream 
bed for a mile or two, resembling 
at this distance a great long strip 
of canvas pegged down at either 
end by the rocky promontories of 
the gulch. Soon we climbed up on 
its slippery surface, and were trail- 
ing on an ice bed beside which 
Nizina and Regal (crossed while 
hunting goats) paled to mere in- 
significance. It is twelve miles 
across Russell, and each mile trav- 
eled is dangerous and_ difficult. 
From the headwaters of the Skolai 
River (which is fed by Russell Gla- 
cier) we cross over on the ice to 








V’ve stood in some mighty-mouthed hollow 
That’s plumb-full of hush to the brim; 

I’ve watched the big, husky sun wallow 
In crimson and gold, and grow dim, 

Till the moon set the pearly peaks gleaming, 
And the stars tumbled out, neck and crop; 
And I’ve thought that I surely was dreaming, 
With the peace o the world piled on top. 


The summer—no sweeter was ever; 
The sunshiny woods all athrill ; 

The grayling aleap in the river, 
The bighorn asleep on the hill. 

The strong life that never nows harness; 
The wilds where the caribou call; 

The freshness, the freedom, the farness— 
O God! how I’m stuck on it all. 


There’s a land where the mountains are nameless, 
And the rivers all run God knows where; 
There are lives that are erring and aimless, 
And deaths that just hang by a hair; 
There are hardships that nobody reckons; 
There are valleys unpeopled and still; 
There’s a land—oh, it beckons and beckons, 
And I want to go back—and 1 wit 


— Rubert Service. 


where the gashes and precipices 
™do not disclose the ice, one would 
liken it to a very hilly formation 
composed of broken, angular-shaped 
lava rock, or shale rock, so fre- 
quently found in our mountains. 
These rocks run in size from a 
grain of sand to a cook stove, av- 
eraging, perhaps, two or _ three 
inches in size. They form a sort 
of coating or dressing over the ice 
bed, this coating running in thick- 
ness from an inch to several feet, 
averaging about six inches. It is 
more treacherous to travel than th¢ 
white ice, for the reason that either 
horse or man is apt to depend on 
it to hold when it wilt not. On 4 
sharp declivity, where the greatest 
support is needed, the horse, fooled 
by this gravel and rock coating 
ofttimes goes sprawling, depending 
on his skating ability and balanc« 
to land right side up at the foot 0! 














the head of the White River, 
which also finds its source in the 
same glacier. In other words, Russell 
Glacier is the divide between McCarthy 
and the White River country. 

Russell Glacier is composed about 
half of white ice and half of moraine. 


The former, of course, is pure ice, but 
for the benefit of those who do not 
know it may be well to rudely and brief- 
ly describe the moraine. To glance over 
certain parts of its mountainous surface, 


the slide. 

Cave-ins are almost constantly oc 
curing owing to the movement of the gla- 
cier and the melting of the ice; there- 
fore a good trail today may be torn out 
by an ice-slide tomorrow. On a great 
part of Russell Glacier no trail at all is 














sible, but over the most dangerous sec- 
ons used by prospectors, packers, trap- 
pers and guides, the travelers have 
yund it of advantage to follow certain 

‘ell-defined courses. The travel has in 
hese spots beaten down the rocks into 

fairly visible trail. Occasionally it 
as found necessary to stop the outfit 
yng enough to chop the ice from a hill- 
ide to fill a dangerous “gulch” or to 
ew down an impossible ice barrier, too 
lippery to climb. For this purpose ice 
nicks and axes were always kept on 
rop of the packs for quick use. 

Four sheep were seen from this morn- 
ing’s camp at Skolai Pass, and a band 
of some twenty-five or thirty were later 
noticed on one of the mountains flank- 
ing Russell Glacier as we passed. 

After six hours of very nervous travel 
on the glacier, we came out on the bank 
of the ice-field, which was in fact its 
east mouth. Down this bank for 300 
yards we scrambled, slid and rolled to 
the flat gravel bed of the White River, 
and our glacier travel was ended until 
the return. 

We fvllowed down the bar of the 
White for ten miles to camp at North 
Fork Island—a collection of very sub- 
stantial cabins built by Mickey Gal- 
lagher of McCarthy as an investment 
during the Shushanna gold rush, but 
now entirely deserted except for the 
“natronage” they receive from passing 
prospectors, hunters and trappers. On 
the way.into camp William saw a very 
fresh bear track, Shorty a fresh moose 
track and I a nearly fresh bear track. 
The river bar was well tracked up with 
id signs, and our hopes mounted to 
lofty heights as we contemplated on 
what we would do to the wearers of 
those hoofs and claws later on. 

This was a hard day on all—men and 
horses alike. We had covered twenty- 
six miles from our Skolai camp, twelve 
of which was over the glacier, and we 
all felt very tired. 

The next morning broke in a drizzle. 
Feeling that we might run short of salt, 
ind knowing that we would need more 
bacon, we sent Jimmie Brown over to 
Shushanna (the old mining camp, 35 
iniles distant—now a collection of a 
lozen or so occupied houses) for these 
‘wo commodities. He took a _ pack 
horse, and came up with us a few days 
ater at the Kletsan camp. The 200 
pounds of salt that he bought cost 35 
ents a pound, or $70, for the lot, while 
‘> pounds of bacon cost 70 cents a 
ound (they usually add about 25 cents 

pound for freighting). These prices 

id not seem exorbitant when we were 
nformed that ore costs $1,100 a carload 
x shipping charges alone from Kenne- 
ott to Cordova, 196 miles. 

We got started for the Kletsan about 
0 o’clock, following down the White for 
ighteen miles. Signs of moose and 
ear were seen all along the trail, and 
n this account Harry, Cap and I head- 
d the procession, expecting to jump 
ame at any time. By far the most of 
he bear tracks seen during the day 
ere grizzly—some of them large, about 
or 74% in. across front paw. When at 
o’clock we unpacked at the first per- 
anent camp of our trip—the Kletsan, 
'evation 3,000 ft—we counted thirty- 
vo sheep (ovis dalli—there are no 
ther species in this country) on the 
‘mous old sheep mountain across the 
Vhite River from our camp, about five 
iiles away, (elevation about 7,000 ft.). 
‘his eminence we later named Mount 
iggins, in honor of the director of cur 
iuseum, J. D. Figgins. (I have applied 
® Washington to have it officially 
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ON THE WINDING 


hamed and the one at Skolai Lake called 
James Peak, in honor of Harry C. 
James, my co-worker and companion on 
this trip.) 

The next morning (August 21st) we 
arose early with blood a-tingle, and 
nerves on edge for what turned out to 
be the most bungling stalk I have ever 
been guilty of sharing in. I have often 
cawelt on the importance of splitting up, 
or spreading out, in game hunting, in 
order to avoid a crowd while stalking, 
but in this instance the powers seem to 
have decreed otherwise, for we ap- 
proached that game-laden mountain, on 
that most auspicious of all days, en 
masse, much as a regiment of soldiers 
would attack an enemy in the old way 
of the good old days. There were in 
the storming party Harry, William, 
Kogers and myself, as the would-be an- 
nihilators extraordinary; Cap and 
Wooden as guides, and Longley as horse 
wrangler (for we rode to the foot of 
the mountain, five miles, on horseback). 
The only reason we didn’t take Brownie, 
Shorty and Jimmy along, too, was be- 
cause Brownie had been sent to Shu- 
shanna for salt, and Shorty and Jimmie 
probably had better sense than to come. 
Of course we knew there were enough 
sheep on the mountain to supply a 
dozen museums—they were in sight 
along its five-mile comb nearly all the 


TRAIL OF RUSSELL GLACIER. = 


time—but they knew we were there, 
too, and they knew also that we weren’t 
coming up for the purpose of giving 
them a tea party. 

After leaving the horses, just at the 
edge of timber-line, in charge of Bill 
Longley, we climbed up a draw until a 
bunch of seven rams (young and old) 
came into view 1,000 ft. above us. We 
ducked out of sight, then crawled until 
we could go no farther without expos- 
ing ourselves in crossing a ridge ahead. 
We lay in the underbrush and rocks for 
half an hour, hoping they would feed 
out of sight; but they didn’t, so Cap 
and I retreated down the draw and 
skirted the ridge, coming up on the 
other side. About this time the other 
boys decided to move also, so when we 
circled the mountain we found them all 
lying under a protecting rock a few hun- 
dred feet above, waiting for us. When 
we reached them we advanced upward, 
keeping to the right of and under the 
ridge, Cap in the lead and Harry and I 
following; William and Rogers had fol- 
lowed the comb of the ridge, slightly 
above us. Suddenly Cap, who was fifty 
or one hundred feet ahead of us, mo- 
tioned that he saw the rams, and soon 
we climbed to where we also could 
barely see their backs outlined against 
the sky on the ridge 200 yards away. 
Neither Harry nor I could see enough 

















CROSSING A “CANON” ON RUSSELL GLACIER. AT SUCH PLACES THE HORSES MUST GO SLOW. 
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PRECIPICES AND CANONS 


of them to shoot before they were gone. 
We continued for a few hundred yards 
farther, Cap still fifty feet or so in the 
lead, when again they appeared on the 
sky-line 250 yards away, looking down 
at us. Cap raised his gun to shoot, but 
I stopped him. Due to our winded con- 
dition and our effort to get a solid foot- 
ing before shooting (also to our trying 
te get out where their full bodies 
showed, as they made a very poor target 


for us, albeit a good one for Cap), they 
escaped before we could get a shot. 
Silently and sour we climbed to the 


rop of the ridge, where we were joined 
Ly William, Rogers and Wooden. We 
reached the summit just in time to see 
the farewell salute of our quarry as it 
passed over the next ridge. It seemed 
now too late in the day to make an- 
other hunt, so, descending by another 
route to the westward we met Longley 
with the horses as per appointment, and 
rode to camp. While waiting for Long- 
ley and scouring the timber to find out 
if he had gone up or down, Harry saw 
something dark thru the deep foliage 
that looked like a moose. His surmise 
was later proven to be correct when 
William found the fresh sign of the ani- 
inal where it had been standing. We 
reached camp at 7 p. m. after a most 
unsatisfactory hunt. 

Next morning we all arose with a de- 
termined feeling that a repetition of 
the previous day’s blunder should never 


OF THE GLACIER. 
occur again. William; Wooden, Rogers 
and Longley started for moose in the 
timber near camp, while Harry and 
Shorty went down the river five miles, 
also for moose, returning over the tim- 
bered ridge. Neither of these two 
parties was able to connect with game. 
Cap and I went up the Kletsan eight 
miles to the Jack Dalton cabin, expect- 
ing to hunt caribou on the _ barren 
ground above it. Six miles up we came 
to the “Too-Much” Johnson cabin, a 
deserted one-room affair built several 
years ago by a man of that name—later 


killed in a crevasse on the Shushanna 
Glacier. (A description of his tragic 
death was published in the preceding 


chapter of this story.) Since then the 
cabin has been occupied by any who 
can make use of it, but principally, I 
believe, by Capt. Erickson, a trapper. 
The ground about the cabin was fair- 
ly littered with the skins and horns of 
sheep, moose and caribou. A_ kennel 
built of logs and lying in the timber 100 
feet from the cabin for the shelter of 
dogs attested to the fact that these ani- 
mals had been kept there. It seems that 
trappers in that country sometimes 
board sled dogs on game in the summer 
when not in use by mushers. We saw 
several old camps used for this purpose, 
often with that necessary adjunct, the 
kennel house, in close proximity, these 
camps all being found in Yukon Terri- 
tory. I have pointed out this danger in 
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OUR BEAUTIFUL KLETSAN CAMP, WHERE WE REMAINED ALTOGETHER OVER TEN DAYS. 









a letter to Governor Riggs of Alaska, 
and am glad to know that the practice 
has received his unqualified condemna- 
tion, and that he will take measures to 
keep this evil out of Alaska, or wipe it 
out if it exists there. We were told by 
our guides that it is practiced in Alaska, 
altho we saw no evidence of it in that 
territory. 

We reached the Dalton cabin about 11 
o’clock and ate lunch. From here we 
saw three sheep on the upper mesas of 
the gulch opposite—nestled in the hills 
that skirted that beautiful summit, Mt. 
Natazhat. It was clear to us, however, 
that they might as well have been on 
top of that mountain as where they 
were, for it would have been an utter 
impossibility to successfully stalk them. 
So we passed them up and climbed over 
the hill toward the caribou barrens, at 
the same time following the line of the 
Kletsan. We had gone but a mile or 
two when we came opposite the gulch 
adjoining the one in which we had seen 
the sheep, so turning the glasses into its 
upper reaches, we detected five sheep 
on a mesa three miles up the gulch, and 
lost no time in shuffling down thru the 
soft, silty soil to the Kletsan, across it 
and up toward the game. Tying the 
horses a mile and a half up the little 
cafion, we then proceeded on foot, part 
of the time clinging to the walls and 
often walking the stream bed to keep 
from sight. 

Finally we reached two of the little 
“outs” leading up to the mesa, lying al- 
most parallel. I took one of these and 
Cap the other on the plan that if one 
of us happened to miss arriving at the 
right spot, the other might. I took up 
the first of these and Cap the next one. 
We knew the sheep couldn’t be over 200 
or 300 yards from where we stood when 
we started to climb, so we had to be 
very careful, especially as we had to 
contend with a cross wind. When | 
reached a point near the summit of my 
climb I happened to look Cap’s way and 
saw him clambering toward me over the 
ridge that lay between us, hat and arms 
in air, gesticulating and sign-talking in 
the most excited manner. The _ sub- 
stance of all his mute commands was 
for me to duck, that the sheep were just 
over the rim ahead of me—my position 
being directly on a line between the 
game and Cap. 

When he reached me we held a short 
pow-wow, the sense of which was that 
I was to get the first shot, after which 
we both were to whale away until we 
had secured what we wanted—provided, 
of course, that we must not shoot at 
any animal not desirable as a good spec- 
imen for the museum. With feverish 
expectancy we crawled to the top. Then, 
as we began to see things around us 
we went almost by inches. Finally we 
peered over and saw five sheep feeding 
in a grassy swale. The nearest was not 
over sixty yards away. There were two 
3-year-olds (a male and a female), two 
lambs and an ewe. I picked out the male 
3-year-old and killed it with the first 
shot thru the shoulder. Then Cap 
opened up. In fact we were both able 
to get in a shot at the retreating band 
before they dove into the gulch, but a 
few yards beyond. We ran breathless 
to the rim of the gulch and saw them 
stretching tape like seared cats 300 
yards away. I never saw a quicker get- 
away in my life. We both continued 
firing at them as they ran up the rocky 
gorge and at the fifth shot at 450 yards 
(measured) I dropped the ewe. She 
never moved after falling, as far as we 
could see at that distance. When we 
reached her she was dead, the .30 U. S. 
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spitzer having entered the side and trav- 


eled diagonally thru the body, emerging 
thru. the shoulder, which was badly 


HW angled. 
It was then 4 o’clock and by 6:30 we 
hid them both measured, skinned and 


the available meat sorted out. While 
skinning out the young ram I noticed 


vith interest the effect of the shot. 
The bullet (spitzer hard-pointed 150 
vrain—same as used on the ewe) had 


entered the shoulder without breaking 
but pulverized the opposite shoulder 
nd all meat and bone within six inches 
of the path of exit, for it went thru the 
nimal. When I saw the mess I re- 
irked to Cap, ‘What would that bul- 
et have done to a bear?” “Paralyzed 
m,” said he. 
While we both were conscious of a 
ertain satisfaction at the celerity of our 
ccomplishment, yet an ominous sky and 
idden sprinkle of rain boded an un- 
pleasant return to camp, especially as 
e were now not less than eleven miles 


om that goal, over a most difficult 
ute. 
Shouldering our bundles of meat, 


des, guns and cameras (some of which 
ere tied by ropes and straps that had 
en stowed away in our pockets for 
ich an emergency as this) we made for 
e horses, a mile and a half down the 
ilch. This consumed about two hours, 
iding us both fairly wet and very 
irm at the end of the hike. At the 
rses, Cap, thinking of the hides first, 
‘apped them, against my vigorous pro- 
st, in his slicker, and rode to the Dal- 
n cabin unprotected from the cold and 
in. Even with my raincoat and oiled 
aps I was very cold and wet when 
‘ rode up to this cabin about 9:30 in 
heavy downpour. Here I insisted that 

leave the meat and hides, so that 
‘ip might use his slicker for himself 
iring the balance of the way to camp. 
ie night air was very cold, and the 
in, driven by a slight wind, was pene- 
iting. The eight-mile ride from here 
camp was a long and tiresome one— 


THE ROUTE WE TRAVELED IN 


ALASKA AND YUKON TERRITORY 


Map showing route of hunting party by train from Cordova to McCarthy and by pack train from 


McCarthy to the hunting fields. 
second camp, etc. 


intermixed with short stretches of 
walking to keep up our circulation. It 
continued raining all the way to camp, 
where we arrived at 12:15 a. m., soaked, 
cold and stiff. 

The following morning (Friday, Aug. 
23rd) Cap and I were so sore and tired 
from the experiences of the preceding 
day that we didn’t arise till 9 o’clock. 
The other members, except Harry, took 
a skirmish for moose and caribou, re- 
turning at 6 p. m., with the report that 
no game had been found but that some 
fresh caribou tracks were seen to adorn 
the otherwise very unattractive terrene. 
In the afternoon Harry and I took our 
horses on a ten-mile hunt up Camp 
Creek, but without result. 

Next morning at 5 we were routed out 
of bed by Jimmie’s salubrious call. Our 
fighting army on this occasion was rep- 
resented by Harry James, Wm. James, 
silly Wooden and Bill Longley in one 
aggregation, and by Cap and me in the 
other. It was planned that Unit No. 1 
composed of the a-four-mentioned hunt- 
ers should split at a convenient point 
on Figgins Mountain, thereby giving 
them the advantage of surrounding the 
helpless game and getting at one fell 
swoop what was desired for our museum 
and other museums yet unborn. This 
was to be a red-letter day to make up 
for the first fluke pulled off on this 
summit a few days previously. Cap and 
I, with colors flying and spirits simply 
effervescing with anticipation at what 
an awful calamity would befall the in- 
nocent victims of Figgins Mt. on this 
day, marched gloriously toward the op- 
posite side of the hill from that for 
which our companions were destined. 


The pack route is indicated by following the camps—first camp, 


As we all crossed the boundary after 
fording the White, our hunting today 
was in Yukon Territory. 

After separating from our companions 
Cap and I followed the old Boundary 
Survey trail until we reached the draw 
up which we had decided to travel. Up 
to this point the going was miserable— 
the “nigger-heads,” hummocks§ and 
swampy ground making it very difficult 
and nervous work for the horses. While 
we were slowly riding up the draw lead- 
ing thru the foothills of our mountain 
Cap suddenly stopped and waved me 
back. “Sheep!” he exclaimed, dis- 
mounting and leading his horse behind 
a protecting ridge. The glasses showed 


that his guess was correct, for a half 
mile away and 1,000 feet above was 
seen a band of six or seven rams. But 


they had selected a great outlook point 
and we almost despaired of ever being 
able to reach them. 

We tied our horses at timber-line and 
climbed a 300-foot ridge to spy on them 
and figure out a means of approach. 
We found that by dropping down a little 
to our left we could gain the protection 
of a friendly ridge, behind which it 
looked like we could climb pretty close 
to them. While the gulch to 
this ridge we opened up new 
country next to where the rams lay, on 
the slopes of which we ewes 
and lambs, and which seemed easier for 
us to stalk than the rams. As we needed 
lambs, an ewe and some 2- or 3-year-olds 


crossing 


some 


Save some 


for our groups, we decided it would be 
w nice pick-up to get within range of 


these, so we bent our energies accord- 
ingly. After an hour of hard climbing, 
first up the guich and then up the side 
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THE TOO-MUCH JOHNSON CABIN ON THE 


KLETSAN. 


THE SKINS ON GROUND ARE OF 


MOOSE, SHEEP AND CARIBOU. 


hill, we found ourselves on the side of 
the ridge overlooking the sheep. This 
side-hill was almost a _ precipice in 
steepness, and to make it worse, it was 
composed of loose shale rock with the 
wind blowing directly toward our 
quarry. The piercing cold wind at the 
summit of this ridge seemed to trans- 
form our sweaty shirts into icy incrusta- 
tions. It certainly did crystallize the 
drops of moisture that fell from our 
chins, noses and eyebrows into tempor- 
ary jewel drops. When we looked over 
the top of this ridge our game was gone. 
The wind, or the loose rocks, or both, 
had betrayed us. We considered it a 
hard streak of luck, after the long stalk 
and the hard, wearisome climb, which 
consumed hours of time. 

We therefore began a further ascent 
in an attempt to come out above the 
sheep first seen by us. But while round- 
ing the mountain under the rim that 
crowned its summit we glanced down 
the ridge and saw a ram standing on a 
point of rocks about a quarter mile 
away and 500 feet drop below us. What 
should we do? Go after this ram or the 
bunch we were stalking when we saw 
it? Cap was in favor of the former 
plan—I the latter—but I gave in, so we 


sneaked, slid and fell down toward the 
ram—for it was rough going—keeping, 
of course, out of sight on the opposite 
side of the ridge. 

When we reached the rugged projec- 
tion on which we had seen the ram, 
Cap looked over, then drew back hur- 
riedly with the excited remark that he 
was lying almost directly below us, 40 
yards away. Breathless, for fear he 
might be up and away, I bent over just 
in time to see him rise from his bed. 
While he was standing I fired, being 
fearful of hitting the rocky projections 
intervening. As soon as I pulled the 
trigger I knew I had over-shot. He 
bounded away in a mad rush amidst the 
bombardment of both Cap and myself, 
and altho I fired four more shots at 
him and six pellets were sent from 
Cap’s gun, all on the run, he was soon 
safe behind the rim below us. 

I was of course all broken up at my 
absolute carelessness. Cap felt it, too, 
very keenly. It proved the correctness 
of the old shooting adage—never be too 
sure nor too quick in shooting at game. 
We both ran to the hump below, around 
which he disappeared, but the mountain 
scenery and a blue sky was all we had 
punctured. Later we saw him slowly 
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SKINNING IN THE 


TAXIDERMIST’S TENT—KLETSAN CAMP. 





picking his way up a ridge a mile to the 
south of us. His route would cross our 
proposed path to the horses about a half 
mile ahead, so, with the sole consola- 
tion that we might meet him while re- 
turning, we allowed ourselves to get 
swallowed in the gulches out of sight 
of him. However, he must have seen 
us and dropped back into the timber, 
as subsequent events proved. After an 
hour’s hard climbing and down-shding, 
too, we reached the horses at 5 o’clock 
at the edge of timber, and were soon 
traveling camp-ward. It feit good to sit 
in the saddle again after so much hard 
climbing and scouting. We were both 
on the lookout for our ram while de- 
scending thru the timber. We hadn’t 
traveled a quarter of a mile before Cap, 
who was leading, gave a motion of sil- 
ence, and we slid off our horses. With 
the glasses I saw the ram in the small 
timber. He was huddled under a spruce 
that stood amidst the young balm of 
gilead trees. Were it snowing, or rain- 
ing, one would imagine, by his position, 
that he had been driven there by the 
storm. 

Cap had told me before of the habits 
of rams in sometimes hiding like this, 
but before me thru the glasses, as | 
peered between the heavy foliage ahead, 
I saw the most perfect example of the 
hunted ram driven in fear to his hiding 
place. 

We planned that I should climb the 
hill back of him by a roundabout course 
(he was 500 yards away) and come 
down on him from behind and above. 
Cap was to lie in ambush where we 
then were, and we figured it out that if 
I frightened him I would run him to- 
ward Cap. After an hour’s climbing 
and stalking I had circled back of him, 
and to my disgust I found that he was 
directly in my wind, as in fact, every 
sheep or flock of sheep that I had 
hunted today had been. While coming 
down upon his position from the rear 
I heard Cap’s rifle crack three times, 
and when I heard his shout I knew the 
ram was down. 

Cap had gone to sleep during my long 
stalk, and was suddenly awakened by 
the noise of the fleeing ram thru the 
brush as it passed within fifteen feet 
of him. Grabbing his rifle, he placed 
two shots out of three in the animal at 
about 100 yards. When he reached the 
ram he found it down, the .250 having 
smashed one hip and one shoulder ter- 
ribly. Yet that seemingly invincible 
ram sat with his head up and eyes ani- 
mated, apparently very full of life, un- 
til Cap cut his throat, not wishing to 
bullet-mangle him any more. He was 
about a five-year-old—with hardly a full 
curve of horn—therefore a smaller ram 
than we took him to be when first seen 
and fired upon. By 8 o’clock we had 
him measured and skinned and meat 
and all packed on the horses. We ar 
rived at camp at 11:45, preceding th« 
balance of the party to camp by hali 
an hour. Jimmy arose from sleep and 
gave us hot soup and_a fine supper ot 
sheep meat, potatoes and other goo: 
things. 

When the other four hunters came i! 
at 12:15 a. m. they were given a heart) 
reception, especially after they unbos 
omed the pleasing information that the) 
had separated the spirits of six per- 
fectly healthy sheep from their earth): 
coils. Needless to say, they were, lik« 
us, hungry, cold and tired, but theré 
wasn’t anything the matter with then 
that a hot supper couldn’t cure. 

After separating from Cap and me i! 
the morning they traveled to the far 
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THE GUIDES’ QUARTERS, USING 


thest end of the mountain (some five 
miles beyond the point reached by us). 
At 10 o’clock they tied their horses at 
timberline and all climbed together to 
the summit, where it seems they had 
seen a bunch of sheep while riding up. 
It took them until 4:30 p. m. to stalk 
their game and get close enough to 
shoot. While climbing the mountain 
they passed within 300 yards of two 
splendid rams, but they were playing 
for bigger stakes, as there were 170 
sheep in one flock ahead and some 
forty in another—so they passed up the 
rams. 

While in the vicinity of the large 
flock Harry and Longley stopped at a 
rock to wait until William and Wooden 
should get to their position close to the 
small bunch, before attempting to fire. 
When William and his guide reached a 
good position they were rewarded with 
standing shots at 100 yards, after cork- 
screwing, crawling and worming their 
way over some very rough and dan- 
gerous places. William opened up first, 
bringing down a big ewe, and wounding 

lamb which Wooden finished. Then 
Wooden fired, killing a 2-year-old and 


A FLY FOR PROTECTION. 


a 83-year-old and bringing down an ewe 
with an assisting shot from William. 
This gave William and Billy five sheep. 

Harry by this time was getting anx- 
ious about his bunch. Soon he heard 
sounds like the barking of dogs eman- 
ating from the direction of his son and 
Wooden. These boys were sure bark- 
ing, their object being to scare the 
sheep toward Harry and Longley, who 
were hidden behind a rock waiting for 
the opportune time to open fire. This 
camouflage succeeded admirably, for 
the flock was sent close enough to the 
hunters so that Harry was able to open 
up on them at 100 yards. He brought 
down an ewe in splendid style, which 
gave them all a total of six sheep for 
their day’s work, which with Cap’s ram 
made a grand total of seven—by far the 
best record of any day’s work on the 
whole trip. 


Note.—It was stated in the first chap- 
ter of this story that the annual precip- 
itation of Seattle is 50 in. This should 
be corrected, as officially it is only 33.93 
in.—Editor. 


(To Be Continued in Next Number.) 














HE THREE-YEAR-OLD RAM THAT WAS KILLED BY THE AUTHOR AT THE HEAD OF THE 


KLETSAN. 
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is clear, 


FISHING TIME. 


When the air grows warm and the sky 







And you are lazy and feel so queer 


And you gaze around with a vacant 


look 
Thinking of nothing but bait and hook, 
Counting how slowly the days go by 


Till Sunday comes and your luck 


you'll try; 


And every one is under the spell 
Of the fishing time we love so well, 
That for one thing I reckon as how 


Aint changed a bit ‘twixt then and now. 


We'd start in the morning at half past 


five, 


For the lazy old nag was slow to drive, 
And we'd jog along at a snail's own 


pace 


With the morning sun on our eager 


face; 





THEN 


I sat beside him, a slip of a girl, 


With wide brimmed hat and my hair 


in a curl, 


And he with calm and boyish look 


Would tell in earnest of the fish we'd 


hook, 


But it seems to me and I reckon as 


how 


Fish have changed 


now. 


We'd jog along ten miles *twould seem 
Till we came to the bank of a beauli- 


ful stream, 


Where the daisies and violets were all 


about, 


And the water was full of speckled 


trout; 


We'd soon have a fire all nice and hot 
And filled with water the coffee pot; 
We'd have chicken salad and fish to 


fry, 


"twixt 


Strawberry conserve and whipped 


cream pie, 


But it seems to me and I reckon as how 
That eats have changed ‘twixt then and 


now. 


We start in the morning at half past 


eight, 


And the pace we go is sure some gail, 
For the car we drive is bright and 


new; 


O’er hillside and valley we fairly flew, 


NOW 


Dressed alike in khaki suits, 


With leather leggins and thick soled 


boots, 


Side by side, not a word is said, 


For his mind 
ahead, 


And it seems to me and I reckon as 


how 


That going is changed ‘twixt then and 


now. 

The miles are 
passed, 
And we reach 
last ; 


We stop the car, take a look around, 
Then follow a path o'er well-trod 


ground, 


Till soon we find and are filled with 


lee 


is fixed on the road 


covered till fifty are 


a mountain stream at 


A Pretty spot in the shade of a tree, 


Then with thermos bottle and fireless 


hit 


Down to a real canned lunch we sil; 
But it seems to me and I reckon as how 


That cooking has changed ‘twixt ther 


and now. 


—W. Alice White. 
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Petrified Forests of the Gallatin Range 


the Gallatin 
Northwestern 


section of 
the 


remote 
Montana, in 


In a 
Range, 


corner of Yellowstone National Park, 
fur from the main lines of travel, are 
a number of fossil trees and stumps 


that have been dignified witi the name 
of “petrified forests,” altho there are 
not more than 15 or 20 specimens all 
told. But they are among the most 
remarkable fossil forests in the world, 
for the stumps, some of them 15 feet 
high, are still standing, while the logs 
in the far-famed Petrified Forests of 
Arizona and other sections of the West 
had all fallen before petrifaction. And 
more wonderful still, they are high up 
in the mountains, on the tops of bald, 
rugged peaks, where they defy the aver- 

tourist and are accessible only to 
those who can endure the hardships 
and dangers of mountain climbing. Con- 


“re 
att 


sequently they are not known to many 
people, and, in fact, have been visited 
by only a few hunters, trappers and 


























SPECIMENS FROM THE GALLATIN RIVER. 


wandering and two 
scientists. 

A number of years 
summer cow-camp on the Upper Gal- 
latin River, just one mile from the 
Northwestern corner of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. There were only two of 
us there, buried in a great wilderness, 
and we spent much time exploring the 
surrounding mountains. The camp was 
far from any trail and all that summer 
only one white man, a wandering trap- 
per visited us. It was sixty-five miles 
to the postoffice and ten miles across 
the range to our nearest neighbor, 
which will give the reader some idea of 
how far removed from civilization we 
were. My cowboy comrade was Eugene 
B. Pierpoint, known among his friends 
aus Gene. 

The country abounded in game, und 
scarcely a day passed that we did not 
elk, deer and bear, while coyotes 
were generally sneaking around the 


cowboys, one or 


ago I was at a 


see 


Earle R. Forrest 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 
cattle. The second day we were there 
i shot a large cinnamon bear, but its 
fur was poor and we killed no more, 
altho we had plenty of chances. We 
were kept pretty busy herding the cat- 
tie out of the deadly larkspur until af- 
ter the middle of July, when it is no 
longer dangerous to stock, and we spent 
the rest of the summer in fishing and 
exploring. 

The fishing was the best I have ever 
seen in any section of the West. The 
Gallatin River, which was within a few 
yards of our camp, abounded in trout 
and white fish, and a few miles away 
were three small lakes, where the trout 
were so tame that it was really a shame 
to catch them. However, that country 
has greatly changed within the past few 
years and it is now easy to reach in a 


few hours by automobile from Boze- 
man, sut the mountains are still as 
hard to climb and still retain their old- 


time air of mystery and romance, which 
lures the lover of the outdoors ever on- 
ward over the next range “to see what 
he can see.” 

The Upper Gallatin River basin, 
where the camp was located, is a beau- 
tiful mountain valley about fifteen 
niles long and from three to four miles 
wide. The entrance is a gap not over 
500 yards across and the entire basin 
is guarded on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains, which become exceedingly rough 


and rugged near the head of the river. 
Thru this valley flows the Gallatin 
River, a swift mountain stream, that 
has its origin in the Gallatin range in 
Northwestern Wyoming; and in this 
little mountain retreat, hidden away in 
the wildest corner of all America, the 


last remnant of the wild buffalo in the 
Northwest, and probably in the United 
States, sought a refuge from the white 


hunters, who were driving them from 
the face of the earth. They escaped 


the terrible slaughter for a short time, 
and lived in peace in their little moun- 
tain hiding place, concealed in the little- 
known Gallatins, far from the roving 
hunter. But at last, one day in the late 
eighties, they were discovered by some 
white men, who quickly sent them on 
their last trail to join the many mil- 
lons of their kind that had gone before 
in a score of years. When I visited the 
valley some years later their bones were 
still bleaching in the sun; and I found 
many skeletons scattered about the 
basin, some almost whole and _ undis- 
turbed; others with the heavy bones 
strewn around, lying just where the 
wolves and coyotes had dragged them. 
In many instances only the massive 
skulls, with the long horns still at- 
tached, were all that were left; but each 
told a sad, terrible story of the old 
West that has vanished with the buffalo. 

My attention was first attracted to 
the so-called fossil forests by large quan- 
tities of petrified wood washed up on 


the banks of the Gallatin River, and 
when I mentioned this to Gene he in- 
formed me that there were a number 


of petrified stumps in the surrounding 
mountains, the nearest being on the 
summit of a high, rugged peak a short 
distance from camp, which we explored 
ene day after it was no longer neces- 
sary to herd the cattle out of the lark- 
spur. 

Gene had herded cattle and hunted 
thru the Gallatins for several years and 
knew the mountains thoroly. For about 


a mile trom camp. the traveling was 
easy, but looming Up ahead of us thrip 
the pines was the rugged mountain we 
had set out to conquer. Shortly after 
we began the ascent we emerged from 
the timber, and the great, bald peak 
towered hundreds of feet above us like 


some monster threatening to topple 
over. My comrade informed me that 


those rugged cliffs were the homes of 
mountain sheep, and with the aid of 
glasses we finally located a large ram 
and three ewes picking their way along 
the face of the precipice. After watch- 
ing them for some time we started the 
hard climb, leaving our horses in the 
edge of the timber. 

The distance to the top was not far, 
but that was a real mountain, and more 
than two hours passed before we scram- 
bled over the last ledge. The view alone 
repaid us for the hard climb, and as I 
stood on that great mass of rock gaz- 
ing out over a world of lofty mountain 

















THE LARGEST STUMP IN THE FOREST, AND 
THE AUTHOR. 


peaks and great forests, I understood 
why the Indians of the old frontier had 
called the Rockies the “Ridge of the 
World.” The whole universe appar- 
ently lay before us and we were only 
limited in that portion we could see by 
the inability of our eyes to pierce the 
vast distances. The great peaks of the 
Madison Range, crowned with perpetual 
snow and towering over 40 intervening 
miles of forests and smaller mountains, 
were so distinct that I could scarcely be- 
lieve they were so far away; and with 
the glasses we could plainly see great 
erevices in the glaciers above timber- 
line. Thru a gap to the north we could 
see ranch houses in Tom Minor basin. 
miles and miles away. 

Suddenly my companion gripped my 














arm and pointed down the mountain to 
a little park thru which we had passed, 
where I saw a large brown bear turning 
over logs and stones in search of mice. 
She was followed by two cubs, playing 
just like children out with their mother 
for a walk. They were not far away 
in an air-line, but it would have taken 
us nearly two hours to have reached 
the place, and so we watched them with 
the glasses. Finally, the old bear came 
to our trail, where she paused for an in- 
stant and sniffed the ground. Her keen 
sense of smell must have told her that 
enemies had passed that way a short 
time before for she suddenly turned and 
bolted for the timber, the clubs at her 
heels, all desire for play forgotten in 
the wild scramble for safety. 

On the summit of that mountain we 
found the first fossil stump. It was 
only a few feet high, embedded in solid 
rock, but the wonder of how it had 
survived thru all the ages of the world’s 
history that had passed since it was 
part of a living tree filled us with awe. 
Just below the summit, on the other 
side of the mountain, we found another 
inuch larger than the first. When liv- 
ing that tree must have been a giant for 
the stump was about ten feet in diam- 
eter, and nearly twelve feet high. Na- 
ture had played a strange prank here 
for a fir tree had grown up beside this 
relic of the distant ages, and the living 
wood had grown around the remnants 
of its petrified ancestor until the two 
appeared like one. However, this tree 
of later generations had died years be- 


fore, and only the jagged stub, inter- 
woven with its ancestor, was left. The 


tallest stump we found in that section 
is near the first, just below the sum- 
mit. This, one of the finest specimens 
of fossil wood found in any section of 
the park, stands fifteen feet high and 
tive feet in diameter in the solid roeck,— 
«i monument to the days when the 
world was young. 

My comrade informed me that an old 
trapper had once told him of a group 
of petrified stumps on Specimen Creek, 
several miles above the camp, in some 
of the roughest and wildest mountains 
in all Montana. The next morning be- 
fore daylight we set out on a tour of 
discovery up the Gallatin valley. We 
followed the river for about ten miles, 
seeing several deer and elk, and at one 
point we suddenly came upon a small 
black bear, which our two dogs imme- 
diately put to flight. In fact we only 
sot a glimpse of the bear as it disap- 
peared in the underbrush with the dogs 
in hot pursuit, which was the last we 
saw of them until late that night when 
they returned to camp, “dog tired.” 

About ten miles above camp we came 
to a small stream which we _ believed 
must be Specimen Creek, and so we 
turned up it into the wildest section of 
the world I have ever been in,—and I 
have seen some country. In places the 


mountains came almost to the river 
bank, while towering over the whole 


Valley are great cliffs in the face of 
which we saw many caves, the work of 
wind and storms. The whole country 
Was covered with a thick pine forest, 
Which made the traveling exceedingly 
difficult; but we pushed thru for prob- 
ably five miles without discovering a 
sign of the “petrified forests.’ The 
timber was so thick that we might easily 
have passed them, and so we climbed 
a rocky ridge to reconnoiter. From there 
we saw a bare, rocky mountain about 
« mile back from the creek, which gave 
promise of some success, and we headed 
for it. After some hard climbing we 
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reached the top, and our 
search ended just on the 
other side, for there we 
discovered a number of 
petrified stumps standing 
in the solid rock of the 
mountainside. I say “dis- 
covered” for I have learned 
since that Specimen Creek 
is on the other side of 
Yellowstone ark from 
where we were, and I be- 
lieve that we were the dis- 
coverers of that particular 
group of fossil trees. 

Upon the top of that 
rough, bald mountain of al- 
most solid rock, upon 
which were few living 
trees, we found ten fossil 
stumps, ranging in height 
from six inches to fifteen 
feet, and from eight inches 
to four feet in diameter. 
The group was decidedly 
interesting and we felt 
well repaid for the hard 
ride. 

I noticed a very peculiar 
thing about several of 
these stumps, especially 
the smaller ones. On the 
lower side ure several 
streaks of almost milky 
quartz running thru the 

















rock as if the trees had 
been subject to great heat 


A PETRIFIED STUMP ON 


DAILY 


MOUNTAIN 


iillaiain sak ten ke ape 
befor petritaction, which This stump is about ten feet in diameter at the ground, and 
had caused the pitch tO twelve feet high. The remnants of a dead fir tree may be seen 
run out. This led me to. still clinging to the upper part, while a small live fir is seen grow 
believe that fire or vol- is at the side. 

eaniec heat had played an 

important part in the fossilization of cannot be surpassed in all America. 


these trees, especially as they are em- 
bedded in rock known as acidic or sili- 
ceous lava. 

The fossil forests of the Gallatin 
range were first discovered by cowboys 


and hunters a few years prior to my 
visit, but up to the time that I was 
there it is doubtful if any scientist had 
ever seen them; and even to this day 


they are still remote from the traveling 


world on account of the rugged coun- 
try in which they are located. They 
ean only be reached from Bozeman, 
thru Salesville. The distance is about 


100 miles, but only 80 can be traveled 
by automobile or wagons. The greater 
part of the road is along the banks of 


the Gallatin River, where the scenery 


The river tumbles into the lower valley 


thru a gap, that is so concealed by the 
mountains that it cannot be seen until 


you are almost in it; and an air of mys- 
tery, which is intensified by a story of 
the early days, hovers over this pass. 
Years ago, before the time of the vigil- 
antes, when Montana was the mecca 
for outlaws from all parts of the West, 
2 notorious bandit and cattle rustler 
discovered this gap, and noticing that 
it could not be seen from the lower val- 


ley, he made his headquarters in the 
cuhon beyond, with a band of daring 
followers who preyed upon the cattle 
herds of the lower Gallatin valley. 
Many times they were pursued, but they 
always vanished at the foot of the 
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mountains. Finally, the mystery was 
solved by two cowboys who saw the out- 
laws ride into the gap; and a raid by 
the cattlemen quickly drove the band 
out. 

A number of petrified forests are 
seattered over Yellowstone Park, espe- 
cially in the region of Amethyst Moun- 
tain and Specimen Ridge in the eastern 
section. These were discovered by E. C. 
Alderson, of Bozeman, Montana, who 


also found several stumps in the Gal- 
latins, and when he told my comrade 
about the forests on Specimen Ridge, 
Gene believed 


that he was describing 














Outdoor Life 


the group found by us in the lonely re- 
gion near the head of the Gallatin 
River. However, I have since learned 
that the forests which Mr. Alderson 
meant are many miles east of where 
we were, and I now believe that we 
were the discoverers of this group 
which I have just described. 

The age of these fossil forests is 
something which interests every visitor. 
According to geologists these trees are 
entombed in the rock of the Miocene 
epoch of the Tertiary period, and some 
scientists claim it might well have been 
a million years since these petrified 





stumps were parts of living trees. 

The manner in which geologists say 
these trees were turned into stone is 
very interesting. After they died the 
standing trunks were covered with 
water containing a large amount of sil- 
ica in solution, which was drawn up 
into the decaying wood by capillary at- 
traction. The silica was deposited in 
the wood cells, and the structure of the 
wood preserved in stone when the 
water evaporated. The trees were evi- 
dently surrounded by water or mud for 
nu considerable period in order to make 
petrifaction complete. 
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Whatever you do, make note of 


the fact that good health is the 
foundation of all bliss. It is im- 
possible to appreciate the good 


things of life if you are not sound 
in mind and sound in body. 

Health is the soul that animates 
the pleasures of life. Then do not 
overlook the fact that it is your 
moral and religious duty to pre- 
serve your health. 

There are many ways for build- 
ing up the body. Among them: 
Regularity in the hours of retiring 
and rising, a certain amount of ex- 
ercise, fresh air, being temperate 
in all things, and lots of walking. 

Walking is one of the very best 
health builders there is. Here is 
what Sir Herman Weber, the emi- 
nent European physician who has 





Let me hie to the hills for a day of rest— 


Out where the world is fair; 


Let me walk in the fields where the rolling green 


Is greeting me everywhere. 


Out where the trees seem to beckon to one, 


To rest ‘neath the shady bough; 


Where the sweet-scented breeze while singing to one 


Is cooling his fevered brow. 


Let me walk by the side of a good, old pal, 


O'er highways and byways rough; 


Out where the spirit of Nature is found— 


Out where the world's big enough. 


There let me walk by the side of my pal, 


‘Mid sunshine or darkest of storm, 


Far from the madding, dizzy, old world— 


Out where there isn't reform. 


to a little town most of the time to 
spend the evenings. Our packs, 
which we carried on our backs, con- 
tained cooking utensils, provisions, 
one change of linen, shaving out- 
fits and one pup tent. We also 
carried a .22 rifle and fishing tackle 
and made use of these whenever 
occasion demanded. 

The fore part of May this year, 
Arthur Lawson and I took a walk- 
ing trip thru the southern part of 
Missouri. We hiked thru the Ozark 
Mountains in Stone County. Here 
Harold Bell Wright’s “Shepherd of 
the Hills” country is located. The 
topography of the southern part of 
Missouri is very much like that of 
France, only that it is more wooded. 
The soil is so full of rocks that it 
is almost impossible to raise very 











just died at the age of ninety-five 





much grain down there, but it is a 





years, has to say on this subject: 

“Walk, walk, walk, every day, and 
while walking give the arms full play. 
By so doing the bones, blood, muscles, 
nerves and brain will be kept in healthy 
activity. Moreover, never mind the 
weather. Take your exercises, be the 
day wet or fine, hot or cold. Above all, 
avoid sitting over a fire. Nothing is 
more conducive to senility.” 

In this day of autos, people ride en- 
tirely too much. Even many of those 
who do not own automobiles, ride too 
much, but it would be hard to convince 
them of this fact. 

Do not think that you are going to 
hurt yourself by walking; it cannot be 
done; you can not walk too much. And, 
whatever you do, do not do all your 
walking in the city; walk out into 
Gods’ land, the country. 

* * + * a 

Two years ago on the first day of 
May, Roy Churchill and I started on a 
walking trip from Hastings, Nebraska, 
to Hot Springs, South Dakota, a dis- 
tance of 500 miles. It was no intention 
of ours to walk this in any given time 
or to establish anything like a record, 
yet we made the hike in thirteen days 
and a half, and still found time to en- 
joy the beauties of nature. Any old 
place that we could pitch our tent or 
hang our hats, was home, sweet home 
to us; but somehow, we fnanaged to get 
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great country for growing tomatoes ; 

in fact, that is the one big industry, 
and canning plants are quite numerous. 
The people are the slow-going kind and 
most of them have never been more than 
twenty miles from home. I do not know 
what the percentage of illiteracy is, but 
it must run high. Walking into Galena, 
we went down to the river, and threw 
off our packs and clothes and enjoyed 
a bath. While there, two boys about 
twelve years of age came up and want- 
ed to gamble with us. I said: 

“What is the matter—isn’t there any 
school today?” 

One of them replied, “Yes.” 

“Why are you not there?” I asked. 

“Aw, there ain’t no use going.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you can’t learn anything, no- 
how. The teacher doesn’t know any- 
thing; all she does is make us march 
around the room.” 

During this brief stay there I saw 
many of the boys about the same age. 
sitting around squirting tobacco juice 
thru their teeth or flipping nickels at a 
track. I afterwards met the father of 
one of the boys whom I talked with 
down at the river. He was above the 
average in intelligence. During the 
conversation, I asked him why it was 
that the boys of that town did not at- 
tend school. He said that he did not 
know unless it was just like the case of 





























his boy—just could not make them go. 

We hiked on to Ponce. Here the 
celebrated Ponce De Leon Springs are 
located. About twenty-five years ago, 
Ponce was a city of 12,000 inhabitants ; 
today it is a hamlet of less than 100 
people. It is an inland town off from 
the railroad and was at one time the 
greatest summer resort in Missouri. 
But the people failed to advertise these 
celebrated springs and tourists found 
attractions elsewhere. The people be- 
gan to move away, then the big hotel 
closed and gradually the city became 
depopulated. 

There is one church in that village, 
but it serves for two denominations, the 
Methodists holding church one week, 
and the Baptists the week following. 
There is also a canning plant here. The 
farmers haul their tomatoes to this 
plant by the wagon-load. 

















ADAM BREEDE (LEFT) AND ROY CHURCHILL 
AT THE END OF A 500-MILE HIKE. 


We hiked from Ponce to Marvel Cave, 
which is at a distance of about twenty- 
five miles. Marvel Cave is certainly one 
of the wonders of this country. It is 
different from all other caves in its 
extraordinary emplacement, the size of 
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down to the base of an 
enormous “sink.” The 
“sink” terminates in two 


spectacle-shaped openings, 
thru which descent is made 
by ladder to a mountain of 


debris, accumulated thru 
the erosion of ages. A 
winding trail down the 


mountain side leads to the 
front of this great audi- 
torium, which is more than 
200 feet high. Expressed 
in terms of space, it is be- 
tween five and six million 
feet. It is nearly 300 feet 
in length and more than 
150 feet in width. 

Here are wonderful light 








THE OLDEST CABIN IN STONE 


OAK IN 1838. 


its rooms and its stalagmites, the diver- 
sity of its passages and the variety ot 
its trips. The auditorium’s seating ca- 
pacity will accommodate 10,000 people. 
Unlike the other famous caves, it is en- 
tered from the top, the approach being 


¢ 
COUNTY. BUILT OF WHITE 


changes. There is sunlight 
and daylight, twilight and 
dawn, and even a mimic of 
moonlight, due to its vari- 


ous actinic changes 
that take place in the world above. 
From each viewpoint of the _ tourist 


around the auditorium, it assumes dif- 
ferent aspects. The acoustic properties 
of the auditorium are marvelous. The 


slightest whisper, the mere jingling of 
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a couple of silver dollars, can be heard 
in even the farthermost corner of this 
vast chamber. Of course it has its 
stalactite and stalagmite forms. In the 
auditorium a stalagamite called the 
“Liberty Bell” is so large that it looks 
like one of the great boulders of the 
Rocky Mountains. A tunnel could be 
made thru it that would give ample 
space for the safe passage of an auto- 
mobile. The dimensions of this marvel 
im onyx are almost unbelievable, it be- 
ing SO feet high and almost 100 feet in 
circumference at its base. In this cave 
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ative powers. It was in one of the 
chambers of the Marvel Cave that Har- 
old Bell Wright wrote the “Shepherd of 
the Hills.” 

Going back to Galena, we secured a 
boat and a boatman, and floated down 
the James River into the White River, 
a distance of 125 miles. This trip was 
made in four days and we had a won- 
derful time all the time. Every eve- 
ning we would pick a favorable sand 
bar. Our tent was pitched and a fire 
started and a sumptuous meal placed 
on the table, within an hour. We 
camped two days on Sam Thomas’ farm 
on the James River. Here we found 





the first log cabin built in Stone county. 
It is built of white oak and has a large 
stone fireplace. Here we had all the 
luxuries of life and the comforts of 
home. There were plenty of squirrels 
all along the river and the .22 always 
‘ame in handy. We enjoyed a fish and 
game dinner almost every day. 

When it comes to languor, one can ex- 
perience it in its true sense by taking a 
floating trip. But when it comes to 
getting close to nature and learning the 
beauty in life, then hie to the hills and 
walk, by the side of a good old pard. 








The Bear Hunt 

















about 1872. 


The adventure here narrated is one that hap- 
pened to Tolstoy himself in 1858 and written 
More than twenty years later he 
gave up hunting on humanitarian grounds. 














is a lake and also a mineral spring 
which is said to contain wonderful cur- 
We were out on a bear-hunting ex- 


pedition. My comrade had shot at a 
bear, but only gave him a flesh-wound. 
There were traces of blood on the snow, 
but the bear had got away. 

We all collected in a group in the for- 
est, to decide whether we ought to go 
after the bear at once, or wait two or 
three days till he should settle down 
again. We asked the peasant bear- 
drivers whether it would be possible to 
get around the bear that day. 

“No. It’s impossible,” said 
bear-driver. “You must let the bear 
quiet down. In five days’ time it will 
be possible to surround him; but if you 


an old 


followed him now, you would only 
frighten him away, and he would not 


settle down.” 

But a young bear-driver began dis- 
puting with the old man, saying that 
it was quite possible to get round the 
bear now. 

“On such snow as this,” said he, ‘the 
won't go far, for he is a fat bear. He 
will settle down before evening; or, if 
not, I can overtake him on snow-shoes.” 

The comrade I was with was against 
following up the bear, and advised wait- 
ing. But I said: 

“We need not argue. You do as you 
like, but I will follow up the track with 
Damian. If we get round the bear, all 
right. If not, we lose nothing. It is 
still early, and there is nothing else for 
us to do today.” 

So it was arranged. 

The others went back to the sledges, 


and returned to the village. Damian 
and I took some bread, and remained 


behind in the forest. 


When they had all left us, Damian 
and I examined our guns, and after 
tucking the skirts of our warm coats 


into our belts, we started off, following 
the bear’s tracks. 


Leo Tolstoy 


The weather was fine, frosty and 
calm; but it was hard work snow-shoe- 
ing. The snow was deep and soft: it 
had not caked together at all in the for- 
est, and fresh snow had fallen the day 
before, so that our snow-shoes sank six 
inches deep in the snow, and sometimes 
more. 

The bear’s tracks were visible from a 
distance, and we could see how he had 
been going; sometimes sinking in up to 
his belly and ploughing up the snow as 
he went. At first, while under large 
trees, we kept in sight of his track; 
but when it turned into a thicket of 
small firs, Damian stopped. 

“We must leave the trail now,” said 
he. “He has probably settled some- 
where here. You can see by the snow 
that he has been squatting down. Let 
us leave the track and go round; but 
we must go quietly. Don’t shout or 
cough, or we shall frighten him away.” 

Leaving the track, therefore, we 
turned off to the left. But when we had 
gone about five hundred yards, there 
were the bear’s traces again right be- 
fore us. We followed them, and they 
brought us out on to the road. There 
we stopped, examining the road to see 
which way the bear had gone. Here 
and there in the snow were prints of 
the bear’s paw, claws and all, and here 
and there the marks of a peasant’s bark 
shoes. The bear had evidently gone to- 
wards the village. 

As we followed 
said: 

“It’s no use watching the road now. 
We shall see where he has turned off, 
to right or left, by the marks in the 
soft snow at the side. He must have 
turned off somewhere; for he won't 
have gone on to the village.” 

We went along the road for nearly a 
mile, and then saw, ahead of us, the 


’ 


the road, Damian 


bear’s track turning off the road. We 
examined it. How strange! It was a 
bear’s track right enough, only not go- 
ing from the road into the forest, but 
from the forest on to the road! The 
toes were pointing towards the road. 

“This must be another bear,” I said. 

Damian looked at it, and considered 
a while. 

“No,” said he. “It’s the same one. 
He’s been playing tricks, and walked 
backwards when he left the road.” 

We followed the track, and found it 
really was so! The bear had gone some 
ten steps backwards, and then, behind a 
fir tree, had turned round and gone 
straight ahead. Damian stopped and 
said: 

“Now, we are sure to get round him. 
There is a marsh ahead of us, and he 
must have settled down there. Let us 
go round it.” 

We began to make our way round, 
thru a fir thicket. I was tired out by 
this time, and it had become still more 
difficult to get along. Now I glided on 
to juniper bushes and caught my snow- 
shoes in them, now a tiny fir tree ap- 
peared between my feet, or, from want 
of practice, my snow-shoes slipped off ; 
and now I came upon a stump or a log 
hidden by the snow. I was getting very 
tired, and was drenched with perspira- 
tion; and I took off my fur cloak. And 
there was Damian all the time, gliding 
along as if in a boat, his snow-shoes 
moving as if of their own accord, never 
eatching against anything, nor slipping 
off. He even took my fur and slung 
it over his shoulder, and still kept urg- 
ing me on. 

We went on for two more miles, and 
ame out on the other side of the marsh. 
I was lagging behind. My snow-shoes 


kept slipping off, and my feet stumbled. 
Suddenly 


Damian, who was ahead of 











ive, stopped and waved his arm. When 
I came up to him, he bent down, point- 
ng with his hand, and whispered: 
“Do you see the magpie chattering 
above that undergrowth? It scents the 
bear from afar. That is where he must 
We turned off and weni on for more 
than another half mile, and presently 


we came on to the old track again. We 
had, therefore, been right round the 


bear, Who was now within the track we 
had left. We stopped, and I took off 
my cap and loosened all my clothes. 1 
was as hot as in a steam bath, and as 
wet as a drowned rat. Damian too was 


flushed, and wiped his face with his 
sleeve. 
“Well, sir,” he said, “we have done 


our job and now we must have a rest.” 

The evening glow already showed red 
througn the forest. We took off our 
snow-shoes and sat down on them, and 
got some bread and salt out of our bags. 
First I ate some snow, and then some 
bread; and the bread tasted so good, 
that I thought I had never in my life 
had any like it before. We sat there 
resting until it began to grow dusk, and 
then I asked Damian if it was far to 
the village. 


“Yes,” he said. “It must be about 
eight miles. We will go on there to- 
night, but now we must rest. Put on 


your fur coat, sir, or you'll be eatehing 
cold. 

Damian flattened down the snow, and 
breaking off some fir branches made a 
bed of them. We lay down side by 
side, resting our heads on our arms. | 
do not remember how I fell asleep. Twe 
hours later I woke up, hearing some: 
thing crack. 

I had slept so soundly that I did not 
know where I was. I looked around me. 
How wonderful! I was in some sort of 
a hall, all glittering and white with 
gleaming pillars, and when I looked up 
I saw, thru delicate white tracery, a 
vault, raven black and studded with 
colored lights. After a good look, I re- 
membered that we were in the forest, 
and that what I took for a hall and 
pillars, were trees covered with snow 
and hoar-frost, and the colored lights 
were stars twinkling between’ the 
branches, 

Hoar-frost had settled in the night; 
all the twigs were thick with it, Damian 
Was covered with it, it was on my fur 
coat, and it dropped down from the 
trees. I woke Damian; and we put on 
our snow-shoes and started. It was 
very quiet in the forest. No sound was 
heard but that of our snow-shoes push- 
ing thru the soft snow; except when 
now and then a tree, cracked by the 


frost, made the forest resound. Only 
once we heard the sound of a living 


creature. Something rustled close to us, 
vnd then rushed away. I felt sure it 
was the bear, but when we went to the 
spot whence the sound had come, we 
found the footmarks of hares, and saw 
several young aspen trees with their 
bark gnawed. We had startled some 
hares while they were feeding. 

We came out on the road, and fol- 
lowed it, dragging our snow-shoes_ be- 
hind us. It was easy walking now. Our 
snow-shoes clattered as they slid behind 
us from side to side of the hard trod- 
den road. The snow creaked under our 
boots, and the cold hoar-frost settled 
on our faces like down. Seen thru the 


branches, the stars seemed to be run- 
ning to meet us, now twinkling, now 


vanishing, as if the whole sky were on 
the move. 


I found my comrade sleeping, but 
woke him up. and related how we had 
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got round the bear. After telling our 
peasant host to collect beaters for the 
morning, we had supper and lay down 
to sleep. 

I was so tired that I could have slept 
on till midday, if my comrade had not 
roused me. I jumped up, and saw that 
he was already dressed, and busy do- 
ing something to his gun. 

“Where is Damian?” said I. 

“In the forest, long ago. He has al- 
ready been over the tracks you made, 
and been back here, and now he has 
gone to look after the beaters.” 

I washed and dressed, and loaded my 
guns; and then we got into a sledge, 
and started. 

The sharp frost still continued. It 
was quiet, and the sun could not be 
seen. There was a thick mist above 
us, and hoar-frost still covered every- 
thing. 

After driving about two miles along 
the road, aS we came near the forest, 
we saw a cloud of smoke rising from 
a hollow, and presently reached a group 
of peasants, both men and women, 
armed with cudgels of all descriptions. 


We got out and went up to them. 
The men sat roasting potatoes, and 


laughing and talking with the women. 

Damian was there too; and when we 
arrived the people got up, and Damian 
led them away to place them in the 
circle we had made the day before. 
They went along in single file, men and 
women, thirty in all. The snow was so 
deep that we could only see them from 
their waists upwards. They turned in- 
to the forest, and my friend and I fol- 
lowed in their track. 

Tho they had trodden a path, walking 
was difficult; but, on the other hand, 
it was impossible to fall: it was like 
walking between two walls of snow. 

We went on in this way for nearly 
half a mile, when all at once we saw 
Damian coming from another direction 


—running towards us on his snow- 
shoes, and beckoning us to join him. 


We went towards him, and he showed 
us where to stand. I took my place, 
and looked around me. 

To my left were tall fir trees, between 
the trunks of which I could see a good 
way, and, like a black patch just vis- 
ible behing the trees, I could see a 
beater. In front of me was a thicket 
of young firs, about as high as a man, 
their branches weighed down and stuck 
together with snow. Thru this copse 
ran a path thickly covered with snow, 
and leading straight up to where Il 
stood. The thicket stretched away to 
the right of me, and ended in a small 
glade, where I could see Damian placing 
my comrade. 

I examined both my guns, 
sidered where I had better stand. 
steps behind me was a tall fir. 

“That’s where I'll stand,” thought I, 
“and then I can lean my second gun 
against the tree;” and I moved up to- 
wards the tree, sinking up to my knees 
in the snow at each step. I trod the 
snow down, and made a clearance about 
a yard square, to stand on. One gun 
I kept in my hand; the other, ready 
cocked, I placed leaning up against the 
tree. Then I unsheathed and replaced 
my dagger, to make sure that I could 
draw it easily in case of need. 

Just as I had finished these prepara- 


and con- 
Three 


tions, I heard Damian shouting in the 
forest: 

“He’s up! He’s up!” 

And as soon as Damian shouted, the 


peasants round the cirele all replied in 
their different voices. 

“Up, up, up! Ou! 
ed the men. 


Ou! Ou!” shout- 
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“Ay! Ay! Ay!” screamed the wom- 
en in high-pitched tones. 

The bear was inside 
as Damian drove him on, the people 
all round kept shouting. Only my friend 
and I stood silent and motionless, wait- 


the circle, and 





ing for the bear to come towards us. 
As I stood gazing and listening, my 
heart beat violently. I trembled, hold- 
ing my gun fast. 

“Now, now,” I thought. “He will 
come suddenly. I shall aim, fire, and 
he will drop 

Suddenly, to my left, but at a dis- 


tance, I heard something falling on the 
snow. I looked between the tall fir 
trees, and, some fifty paces off, behind 
the trunks, saw something big snd 
black. I took aim and waited, think- 
ing: 

“Won't he come any nearer?” 

As I waited I saw him move his 
ears, turn, and go back; and then I 
caught a glimpse of the whole of him in 
profile. He was an immense brute. In 
my excitement, I fired, and heard my 
hullet go “flop” against a tree. Peering 
thru the smoke, I saw my bear scam- 
pering back into the circle, and dis- 
appearing among the trees. 


“Well, thought I “My chance is 
lost.” He won’t come back to me. 
Kither my comrade will shoot him, or 


he will escape thru the line of beaters. 
In any case he won't give me another 
chance.” 


I reloaded my gun, however, and 
again stood listening. The peasants 
were shouting all round, but to the 


right, not far from where my comrade 
stood, I heard a woman screaming in a 
frenzied voice: 

“Here he is! Here he is! Come 
here, come here! Oh! Oh! Ay! Ay!” 

Evidently she could see the bear. | 
had given up expecting him, and was 
looking to the right at my comrade. 
All at once I saw Damian with a stick 
in his hand, and without his snow-shoes, 
running along a footpath towards my 
friend. He crouched down beside him, 
pointing his stick as if aiming at some- 
thing, and then I saw my friend raise 
his gun and aim in the same direction. 
Crack! He fired. 

“There,” thought I. 
him.” 

But I saw that my comrade did not 
run towards the bear. Evidently he had 
missed him, or the shot had not taken 
full effect. 

“The bear will get away,” I thought. 
“He will go back, but he won’t come a 
second time towards me.—But what is 
that?” 

Something was coming towards me 
like a whirlwind, snorting as it came; 
and I saw the snow flying up quite near 
me. I glanced straight before me, and 
there was the bear, rushing along the 
path thru the thicket right at me, evi- 
dently beside himself with fear. He 
was hardly half a dozen paces off, and 
I could see the whole of him—his black 
chest and enormous head with a red- 
dish patch. There he was, blundering 
straight at me, and seattering the snow 
about as he came. I could see by his 
eyes that he did not see me, but, mad 
with fear, was rushing blindly along; 
and his path led him straight at the 
tree under which I was standing. | 
raised my gun and fired. He was al! 
most upon me now, and I saw that | 
had missed. My bullet had gone past 
him, and he did not even hear me fire, 
but still came headlong towards me. | 
lowered my gun, and fired again, almost 
touching his head. Crack! I had hit, 
but not killed him! 


“He has killed 
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He 
ears 
teeth. 

I snatched at my other gun, but al- 
most before I had touched it, he had 
flown at me and, knocking me over into 
the snow, has passed right over me. 

“Thank goodness, he has left me,” 
thought I. 

I tried to rise, but something pressed 
me down, and prevented my getting up. 
‘he bear’s rush had carried him past 
me, but he had turned back, and had 
fallen on me with the whole weight of 
his body. I felt something heavy weigh- 


his 
his 


head, and laying 
me, showing 


his 
came at 


raised 
back, 


ing me down, and something warm 
above my face, and I realized that he 
was drawing my whole face into his 


mouth. My nose was already in it, and 
I felt the heat of it, and smelt his 
blood. He was pressing my shoulders 
down with his paws so that I could not 
move: all I could do was to draw my 
head down towards my chest away from 
his mouth, trying to free my nose and 
eyes, while he tried to get his teeth 
into them. Then I felt that he had 
seized my forehead just under the hair 
with the teeth of his lower jaw, and 
the flesh below my eyes with his upper 


jaw, and was closing his teeth. It was 
as if my face were being cut with 
knives. I struggled to get away, while 


he made haste to close his jaws like a 
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I managed to twist my 
drawing it 


dog gnawing. 
face away, but he began 
again into his mouth. 

“Now,” thought I, “my end has come!” 

Then I felt the weight lifted, and 
looking up, I saw that he was no longer 
there. He had jumped off me and run 
away. 

When my comrade and Damian had 
seen the bear knock me down and be- 
gin worrying me, they rushed to the 
rescue. My comrade, in his haste, blun- 
dered, and instead of following the 
trodden path, ran into the deep snow 
and fell down. While he was struggling 
out of the snow, the bear was gnawing 
at me. But Damian just as he was, 
without a gun, and with only a stick in 
his hand, rushed along the path shout- 
ing: 

“He’s eating the master! 
the master!” 

And, as he ran, he called to the bear: 


He’s eating 


“Oh, you idiot! What are you do- 
ing? Leave off! Leave off!” 


The bear obeyed him, and leaving me 
ran away. When I rose, there was as 
much blood on the snow as if a sheep 
had been killed, and the flesh hung in 
rags above my eyes, tho in my excite- 
ment I felt no pain. 

My comrade had come up by this 
time, and the other people collected 
round: they looked at my wound, and 





put snow on it. But I, forgetting about 
my wounds, only asked: 

“Where’s the bear? Which way has 
he gone?” 

Suddenly I heard: 

“Here he is! Here he is!” 

And we saw the bear again running 
at us. We seized our guns, but before 
any one had time to fire, he had run 
past. He had grown ferocious, and 
wanted to gnaw me again, but seeing 
so many people he took fright. We saw 
by his track that his head was bleeding 
and we wanted to follow him up; but 
as my wounds had become very pain 
ful, we went, instead, to the town to 
find a doctor. 

The doctor stitched up my wounds 
with silk, and they soon began to hea! 

A month later we went to hunt that 
bear again, but I did not get a chance: 
of finishing him. He would not come 
out of the circle, but went round and 
round, growling in a terrible voice. 

Damian killed him. The bear’s lower 
jaw had been broken, and one of his 
teeth knocked out by my bullet. 

He was a huge creature, and had 
splendid black fur. 

I had him stuffed, and he now lies in 
my room. The wounds on my forehead 
healed up so that the scars can scarcely 
he seen. 




















Collies must have some little essence of maternal love not found in other dogs, and yet some folks will say, ‘‘Dogs is dogs, the world over.” 


A FLATHEAD WAR BABY. 


This 


fawn deer was found in the woods about Flathead Lake, Mont., and was taken down to a ranch house and placed with three puppies and the mother collie 


dog. 
picture was taken. 


The dog nursed the fawn and displayed all the true instincts of a mother in its care. 


The two are now to be found on the same ranch where the 
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(I will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho.) 





Home always is, or should be, an in- 
teresting shrine, yet with many men it 
is only a place where they eat and sleep 
and get acquainted with the family. I 
don’t know how you fix your home, but 
I'm minded to tell you about a few 
things that help to make home the de- 
sirable place it should be. 

Any man can own a little strip of 
lawn in front of his house and keep it 
mowed down flat and green so that it 
looks like an outdoor, plush carpet, but 
he hasn’t got anything desirable even 
when he has the nicest, smoothest lawn 
in the block. 

Do you know why? Because he has 
taken all the interest out of growing 
grass; he has left nothing worth while 
except a green carpet which city civil- 
ization decrees is more sightly than a 
rough, growing patch of wild vegeta- 
tion (tho I have my doubts even about 
that!). <A close-clipped lawn is like a 
horse with his tail docked; it doesn’t 
belong. 

I am not a rich man; I’m not consid- 
ered “well off’ even, because I’ve given 
away all the property that I worked for 
years to accumulate, given it to my 
boys who are just starting out in life 
and can use it—I only need a place to 
live in. 

All I have now in the way of real 
estate is two city lots with a rambling, 
“different” kind of a house built on 
them; the house is as comfortable as 
almost any Injun tepee either winter 
or summer, for it has a way to get in 
and out, a place or two to sit down or 
slouch down on a couch if you like it 
better, and it has an open fireplace 
where a pitch knot will burn without 
more than the usual amount of smoke 
that comes from every white man’s 
fireplace. 

The best thing about this house is 
the greenhouse room that runs along 
the south side and is open for ten feet 
or so in the side next the living room 
sO one may sit in the living room and 
see the growing plants in the glassed-in 
greenhouse that forms really one side 
of the big living room. 

One doesn’t know just what it means 
to live this way, practically in a green- 
house, until he tries it. 

After he tries it for a while he doesn’t 
want to live any other way, for the 
creen things that grow and bloom there 
inder glass get to be very friendly, in- 
deed—so friendly that a house that has 
10 plants seems a cold and rather des- 
olate place. 

In my rambles about the country I 
have gathered seeds, roots, slips and 
what not from strange places, and these 
[ have brought or sent home and plant- 
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ed and cared for until I have sur- 
rounded myself with many modest, but 
well-loved friends of the wilderness— 
ond always I want more! 

For instance, in my greenhouse room, 
or somewhere tucked away about the 
place, each in a nook all its own, are 
plants such as these that I can think 
of offhand. 

Maidenhair fern, a beautiful clump, 
from up on Raging River, one of my 
favorite Washington trout streams of 
past days; may apple (the mandrake) 
that came from the Mississippi River 
bottoms just above St. Louis where it 
grew after the fashion of its fellows, 
with white blossom in the fork of the 
twin leaves. Since coming here to live 
with me it has doubled its size and now 
blooms pink instead of white. 

In a corner are two wild tiger lily 
bulbs that send up three-foot stems 
bearing five or six of the curled leaf, 
orange and brown spotted lilies that 
give the name “Tigrinum” to the spe- 
cies. These two little, wild bulbs have 
responded to my cultivation and care to 
such an extent that last year the stems 
reached eleven feet above the ground 
and one bore seventy-two and the other 
seventy-four blossoms all at one time— 
pyramids of orange-colored flowers as 
handsome as any the world knows. I 
am well satisfied with my friendship 
with these two. 

In a nook is a bear lily brought from 
a 7,000-foot glade in the high Cascades 
down here to sea level and nursed thru 
three precarious years to a _ healthy, 
growing plant—a thing that, so far as I 
know, no one else has successfully car- 
ried out, for this bear lily or “basket 
grass” plant is very touchy and does 
not stand handling or low altitudes— 
yet mine is growing nicely now. 

Yonder a bed of a thousand or so 
avalanche lilies from the high Olympic 
range, from the snow-covered shoulder 
of Mt. Constance, to be exact, company 
with some nuttalls violets from the 
glacial morains of Mt. Rainier, and 
snuggling close to both is a yellow 
Northern Rocky Mountain columbine 
that came from a 10,000-foot meadow 
just below Blackfoot Glacier that over- 
hangs Avalanche Basin in what is now 
Glacier Park, but which was wild, wide, 
open, Blackfoot hunting grounds when 
I dug this plant. 

Beside a clump of Kinnikinic willow 
from Illinois that stands in the yard, 
there is a tamarack tree from over in 
the Cabinet Mountains of Northern 
Idaho and under them, growing brave- 
ly, is a cluster of uvi ursi, the creeping 
Kinnikinie vine from over in the Crow 
Indian country of Wyoming. 








Alongside a brake fern from Utah is 
a dozen bulbs of camas from the val- 
ley of the Willamette down in Oregon, 
and nearby the Mariposa lily of Cal- 
ifornia neighbors with them. 

The list is a long one and would take 
a good many pages to tell you about, 
for there are wild cucumber and cedar 
from Nebraska, buffalo moss from Kan- 
sas, wild ginger from Washington, 
China-berry tree from Louisiana, thorny 
locust from Washington, D. C., chestnut 
from Pennsylvania, cane from Florida, 
maple from York state, sarsaparilla vine 
from Indiana, violet from Ohio, blue 
columbine from Colorado, and—oh, a 
list as long as the moral law, and each 
and every one a friend of mine, brought 
from the wild places and given a peace- 
ful place to live here with me in the 
sunshine—and I believe they know it, 
for they grow and run riot as never one 
of their kind grew in its native soil. 

What do you think of the great, scar- 
let, oriental poppy of China—ordinar- 
ily three feet high and say six inches 
across, responding to intelligent culti- 
vation and care until it grows six feet 
high and bursts forth in a blaze of 
flame as big as a dinner plate? That 
is what they do for me. 

What do you think of columbines 
crossing and re-crossing until I have 
seeding hybrids of Rocky Mountain 
blues of the South Rockies crossed with 
the yellows of the Northern Rockies 
and also crossed with the giant red na- 
tives of the Pacific Coast mountains, 
thus producing a hybrid that repro- 
duces from seed and grows eight feet 
tall, with the habit of the Western spe- 
cies but the colors of no columbine that 
ever was before, for it is a delicate sal- 
mon pink with a green tip on each 
petal! And then I’ve got certain spec- 
imens of it to growing so doubled up 
in petals that it is now practically a 
round ball! 

I spend many hours with these beau- 
tiful flower friends of mine who dwell 
in my house or my yard with me and 
are a part of my family, and I marvel at 
the greatness of the Creator. 

Today, perhaps, it is the delicate 
beauty of the avalanche lily that at- 
tracts me. 

Tomorrow possibly it is a rose (I have 
fifteen hundred bushes of these, em- 
bracing varieties as different from each 
other as the dainty Perle d’Or, the tiny 
golden “buttonhole rose” and the giant 
Paul Neyron—as wide across as a good- 
sized saucer). 

No matter what the specimen, I see 
in it only beauty of form, delicacy of 
plan and superbly masterful coloring 
(which I greatly appreciate as I paint 
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in oils and water colors a great deal 
and have the critical eye of the trained 
artist to help me out). 

It seems to me that Nature did not 
put these beautiful things in the world 
just for sport or to gratify a whim— 
they are too gorgeously handsome to 
be just an accident or a matter of 
chance. 

They grow to fulfill a plan—to show 
us something that we would not other- 
wise know, to catch our mental atten- 
tion and cause us to ponder, to dream, 


to use the brains that the Creator 
equipped us with in the beginning. 
That, it seems to me, is the answer 


to the flowers, the gorgeous butterflies 


that hover over them and the brilliant 
birds and other beautiful things that 
enrich this old world for us. 

It seems to me, Brother, that these 


things are signs put up by the wayside 
for us to see, and seeing, learn from in 
the passing. 

Surely a Creator who could plan this 
beautiful world of ours could include in 
that plan such things as the 
the birds, the butterflies and all else 
that goes to make our days here more 
pleasant and do it without effort. 

Also could it not be entirely possible 
that man would overlook 
if were not for 

Could he learn the gentle art of 
femplation without these to arrest 
attention and him find out 
to think? 

I am not church crank 
or to be overburdened with religion by 
my neighbors, but possibly my religion 
is as deep or deeper than theirs, for 
Inine comes to me as the result of years 
of intimate contact with Nature, and 
thereby have I learned to recognize the 
gigantic plan of the Universe which dove- 
tails so nicely, so exactly, one thing 
into the other, that there is not one sin 
flaw to be found in it all. 

Misfits there are in plenty—yes, 
partially completed or imperfect 
vidual specimens of this, that or the 
other thing, but this does not mar or 
interfere with nor hinder, in the small- 
detail, the perfectly meshed work 
of the great plan which is so much be- 
yond the understanding of man as to 
leave him dumb with amazement when 
he realizes the bigness of it all and how 
little his own part is in the scheme of 
things—he simply doesn’t count. 

Perhaps it is companionship 


flow ers, 


something if 

these? 

econ 
his 


make how 


considered a 


gle 
and 
indi- 


est 


close 


with those marvelous things, the flow- 
ers, that has driven this home to my 


inner understanding until it has become 
What is perhaps a wordless religion with 
me wherein I recognize the master hand 
of a Great Intelligence that to me is 
all-wise and benevolent and very friend- 
ly, just as it should be, for there can 
be nothing vicious in the fibre of a 
power that could plan and create so 
beautiful a living thing as a flower. 

Possibly I am wrong—I do not know, 
but I like to think that my philosophy 
is truth based on logical reasoning, for 
it is indeed a companionable, lovatle, 
liveable kind of a religion to have for 
every-day use and it accounts for very 
many otherwise puzzling things that 
ure always demanding an answer where 
no answer is forthcoming. 

So I live today, tomorrow; I apply 
my philosophy or religion or whatever 
it is to every day as I find it and the 
world is straightway a worth-while 
place and much more interesting than 
it could otherwise be, for each thing in 
it becomes an object of interest worth 
mental study and concentration up to 
the point where it has no secrets with- 
held. 
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This is why I have my flower and 
plant friends and can enjoy their com- 
pany as much as I can the company of 
my fellows, and to protect and care for 
this joyous legion, I have built a tight- 
woven wire fence about my lots to the 
end that my neighbor’s dogs and cats 
shall not trespass and wreck and ruin 
my garden neighbors. 

Then what happened? Why, the birds, 
coming to feed among my plants soon 
learned that here was a safe haven 


from stray cats, dogs, boys and what 
not, and they came in increasing num- 
bers to feast on the insects that fed 


upon my plants. 

So I placed, in several spots about 
the yard, vessels of such depth and ca- 
pacity as would best serve the birds 
and I keep them filled with fresh water. 

Think you the birds don’t know about 
that? They come in flocks and droves 
and companies to drink and bathe and 
sing their joy while they make of my 
rose garden such a playground as never 
was! 

And they know that I am their friend, 
for they think nothing of perching 
within four or five feet of me while I 
sit quietly and enjoy life with them or 
tinker in the garden. 

This season a particularly friendly 
robin with a nestful of half-grown 
fledglings somewhere near insisted on 
picking earthworms from almost under 
my feet while I spaded the rich 
among my bushes, and I had to watch 
that I did not step on him! 

For several years past 
four hummingbird families have built 
their tiny homes among the trailing 
branches of my climbing roses and not 
a day was there of early summer but 
what was made brighter, finer by their 
merry presence as they flitted here and 
there among the flowers or gathered 
young spiders from my _ honeysuckle 
vines wherewith to feed their own hun- 
gry young. 

And thereby I learned two facts that 
had escaped my notice for all the years; 


soil 


from one to 





these are that hummingbirds do not, so 


far as I know, feed “honey” or nectar 
to their young, but feed them instead 


young spiders just from the egg and so 
small as to be almost microscopic. 

Strangely enough, a honeysuckle vine 
harbors more spiders than any plant in 
the wilds! 

See how nicely it dovetails? The 
grown bird finds abundant food among 
the honeysuckle blossoms and imme- 
diately its young are hatched it finds 
an abundant supply of tiny spiders to 
feed them with, ready at hand on the 
very plant that gives its own food. 

Notice also that the spiders do not 
hatch out until about the time the little 
hummingbirds require a constant and 
ample food supply! 

You can’t beat it, Brother—Nature 
provides for all contingencies and never 
overlooks a bet, for she hatches plenty 
spare, just 
hatches fish enough to feed a hungry 
horde of killers and still have enough 
left to carry on the species. 

If you want to know hummingbirds, 
then grow plenty of honeysuckle vines 
on your place, for, so far as I know, the 
birds always nest near these vines (tho, 
of course, they probably nest near other 


of spiders and to as she 


sources of food supply also, but these 
I have not identified as I have the 
honeysuckle). 

Do you wonder that I make friends 


Do you think that I 
Do you think 


with the flowers? 
have time for a grouch? 


life does not look good to me? The 
world is people on every hand even 
close at home. 

Brother, the sun shines, the free 


winds blow, the rains fall; every day is 
a span of joy if you just know how and 
where to look, to listen, to enjoy. And 
it is, to me, a good old world after all! 




















FORDING THE WHITE RIVER, COLORADO, 


HOW CAN WE GET UP?” 


IN WINTER. 


“WE GOT DOWN ALL RIGHT; NOW 
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‘More Game!’’ 
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Additional Migratory Bird 
Treaties. 


HE resolution of the United States 
Senate authorizing negotiations 
for a treaty with Canada for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds, passed in 


1913, also authorized similar negotia- 
tions with other countries. When the 
Canadian treaty was finally consutm- 


mated on July 3d of last year, this as- 
sociation immediately recommended a 
similar treaty with Mexico. The Inter- 
national Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, at their annual meeting 
in September in New York, unanimously 
passed a resolution introduced by Col. 


John H. Wallace, Jr., favoring treaty 
conventions with Central and South 


American countries. 

The game commissioners, sportsmen’s 
and conservation organizations and 
shooters generally are behind the move- 
ment. The legislation necessary for the 
negotiations is effective. It is proper, 
therefore, that a statement should be 
given at this time as to what has been 
done in this important matter. 


Now that Canada and the United 
States are linked together in mutual 
agreement to protect the migratory 


birds, Mexico is, by all odds, the most 


important country to be brought into 
similar agreement, for the reason that 


it harbors at one period of their flight 
more of the North American birds than 
any other country not bound by treaty 
convention. There can be no question 
of this fact. 

The Argentine is probably next in itn- 
portance, tho we have no such conclu- 
sive evidence as in the case of Mexico 
that any great number of our migratory 
birds find a domicile there during our 
Northern winter. Cuba is undoubtedly 
of importance from the standpoint of 
bird protection, and, next to Mexico, 
this association believes that treaty ne- 
votiations should be taken up with Cuba. 
As to the presence of our birds in other 
Central and South American countries 
very little is known. 

We believe that we violate no confi- 
dence in stating that the Biological Sur- 
vey at Washington has already taken 
up the study of the bird migrations to 
Central and South American countries, 
With particular relation to the Argen- 
tine. It is necessary to have reasonable 
facts upon which to work for the pass- 
age of an important treaty as a pre- 
liminary to the negotiation of such a 
treaty. While scientific authorities 
agree that some of our shore birds, and 
possibly the cinnamon teal, go as far 
south as the Argentine, there is not a 
vreat deal of definite evidence in sup- 
port of this statement. For example, 
no birds which were banded in North 
America have ever been reported from 
South America, and the question has 


been raised as to why birds flying south 
from 


the rigors of a Northern winter 


should pass over the immense equa- 
torial basin of the Amazon into the 
winter of the Southern hemisphere— 


mild enough, it is true, but subjecting 
the birds to a very great range of tem- 
perature. So far as we know, none of 
our Northern species are reported by 
collectors. from the Central Amazon 
basin. This statement is given for what 
it is worth to show the necessity of 
some exact information on the subject 
as a preliminary to treaty negotiations 
with countries south of the equator. 


As to Mexico, everyone who is in- 
formed knows that large numWers of 


our wild fowl and other birds annually 
winter in that country, and there is, 
therefore, no scientific question  in- 
volved. The question there is purely a 
political and practical one. 

For several years past the American 


Game Protective Association has been 
studying the Mexican question. Con- 


siderably over two years ago some prog- 


ress was made with Lower California 
by negotiation with the Mexican gov- 
ernment of that province. Last year 


officials of the Mexican federal govern- 
ment and of our own State Department 


were consulted by representatives of 
this association, with satisfactory re- 
sults, so far as it was then possible 
to go. 

All that can be said on this subject 
now, however, is that the wisest heads 
in both countries counsel delay. Delay 


is never a pleasant word, and particu- 
larly so under present circumstances, 
but it is certainly better to put off the 
possibility of a temporary victory to 
insure a lasting one, and, therefore, 
while we in no way deprecate the ef- 
forts of anyone who is working for the 


treaty, we Say positively that prema- 
ture action as regards Mexico is dan- 
gerous to the success of the project, 


und that a single unwise step may re- 
sult disastrously. In support of this 
statement we shall be very glad to give 
those who do not appreciate the 
nificance of this advice confidential in- 
formation on the subject. 


sig- 


Game Departments and Politics. 
. OLCOTT of 
“Many allegations have 
made that the fish and game conserva- 
tion machinery, or parts of it at least, 
have engaged in political activities. 
“Politics has no place in the work of 
the commission, or of any of its em- 
ployés. No matter what has been the 
condition in the past, politics will play 
no part in the future as long as I am 
governor of the state. I intend to exer- 
cise my prerogative as executive over 
the administration of the entire coim- 
mission and its employés to that extent. 
“If politics is not eliminated, I wish 
to serve notice that I hold the whip 
hand, and when I have the jurisdiction 
to do so I will eliminate politics by 


Oregon : 
been 





eliminating the offending factor. In 
event a subordinate employé is the of- 
fender, I intend to hold whatever agen- 
cy might employ him as strictly ac- 
countable for such subordinate’s activi- 
ties.” 

Such action by the chief executive of 
a State cannot be praised too highly. 
and Oregon should be congratulated by 
the sportsmen of the entire country on 
her choice of governor. 


When a _ state department intended 
for the conservation of fish and game 
is used as a_ political machine, the 


sportsman always loses. We hope the 
time will come when the fish and game 
interests in all states will be entirely 
removed from politics. Past records 
have proved conclusively that wardens 
cannot properly do their work if part 
of their time must be devoted to build- 
ing up and perfecting a political ma- 
chine. It is impossible to properly en- 
force any law without losing a few 
votes, and very often these votes ap- 
pear a great deal more important to 
the politician than tne game in question. 

Under the political system, a con 
scientious, fearless official, even it 
given free rein, no sooner gets his work 
well in hand than a change in loeal 
power removes him from office and all 
of his acquired knowledge is lost. His 
successor, even if as able a man, cannot 
expect to do the job justice until expe- 
rience has taught him many things. The 
sooner the sportsmen realize the differ 
ence between an efficient fish and game 
department not hampered by polities 
and the old type that changed the entire 
personnel every time an election was 
held, the better it will be for both game 
und gunner. 


Watch for Bands on Waterfowl. 


HIS fall, it is hoped sportsmen 
will carefully examine all ducks 
killed to ascertain whether or not any 
are banded. The American Bird Band- 


ing Association, with headquarters at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City; the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and several individuals are mak- 
ing a practice of banding waterfowl to 
ascertain their migratory lines of flight. 

Wild ducks are trapped by those hav- 
ing permits and again liberated after 
having an aluminum band firmly fas- 
tened to one leg. These bands are num 
bered and are stamped with the 
address of the person or association do 
ing the work. A curd index 
kept by those releasing the bird, listing 


also 


system is 


all data in connection with each bird 
liberated. When the bird is killed the 
gunner is requested to communicate 
with the address on the band, giving 
the number, species of duck, and place 
and date killed. From these facts it 
is very easy to determine the routes 


traveled by the birds, and as more and 
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information accumulates, 
will be of their 


more of this 
the more certain we 
exact movements. 

To successfully protect waterfowl 
and to better shooting conditions over 
the country, it is imperative that we 
know more about the habits of these 
birds than we do at present. By some 
method yet to be devised, we must know 
to a certainty as to increase and de- 
crease. If birds are scarce in one shoot- 
ing locality, while they are plentiful in 
other sections, we should know the rea- 
son why. It has been proved that birds 
follow the same migratory routes year 
after year. Individuals and their broods 
winter and nest at approximately the 
same points each season and follow the 
same air lanes during migration. 

Comparatively speaking, very few 
ducks nest east of Hudson Bay and the 
general trend of the migration of water- 
fowl is from the northwest to the south- 
east. The majority of ducks wintering 
along the Atlantic Coast are hatched 
in that vast area of marsh and prairie 
land lying west of Hudson Bay. The 
bulk of the ducks that nest within the 
boundaries of the United States from 
Kansas and Nebraska northwest mi- 
grate to the Mississippi Valley and the 
Gulf Coast for the winter. Their flight 
also has a southeastward tendency. Cali- 
fornia’s ducks are supposed to come 
straight down the coast line in a direct 
southern flight. These conclusions have 
been arrived at by the gathering of 
much data by men who have devoted 
their life to this work and, in the main, 
they are undoubtedly correct. How- 
ever, there is much important infu: ma- 
tion still to be secured from tracing the 
lines of flight of banded ducks. 

Just recently a banded duck has 
proved conclusively that occasionally 
ducks bear to the west in their south- 
ern migration. On October 20, 1918, 
Mr. H. S. Osler, 801 Dominion Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada, banded and 
released an adult male black duck 
which he had trapped for this purpose 
at Lake Scugog, near Port Perry, On- 
tario, Canada. This duck was banded 
No. 36932, Am. Museum, New York. 
That same fall Harry Meier took this 
black mallard in the State of Michigan, 
near Marine City. 

This bird had worked approximately 
175 miles to the westward and only 90 
miles to the south on the 200-mile mi- 
gration. It seems probable that had 
not this duck been taken, its line of 
flight would have been down the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, by way of the Kanka- 
kee, or to the Wabash and Ohio and 
then along the Mississippi to winter 
either among the many birds using the 
swamps and marshes along this river, 
or to continue the trip on down to the 
delta and gulf coast country. 





Army Reservations as Game 
Preserves. 


AJOR GENERAL HUGH L. 
SCOTT issued an order at Camp 
Dix soon after the cantonment was 
opened stopping all hunting within the 
limits of the reservation. Consequent- 
ly, some of New Jersey’s best shooting 
territory was turned into a game pre- 
serve, with the result that during the 
war the game has increased rapidly. 
Major General Hale, who succeeded 
General Scott, has announced that he 
will continue to enforce the closed sea- 
son mandate on the reservation. 
Why not go still farther? After these 


reservations have served their military 
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purpose, and where the land and nat- 
ural conditions are suitable for game, 
wouldn’t it be a wise plan to make 
national preserves of these tracts, in- 
stead of turning them back to private 
ownership? Capt. E. W. Deming writes 
as follows from Camp Benning, a per- 
manent training camp at Columbus, Ga.: 

“This reservation is a vast tract of 
land of about 100,000 acres of ideal 
country and climate for the breeding 
and preservation of wild game. Elk, 
deer, bear, wild turkey and quail would 
thrive and need no especial care. The 
winters are mild and there is always 
plenty of feed, with large creeks run- 
ning thru the reserve, while the Chatta- 
hoochee bounds it on the west. There 
is a lot of timber, brush and swamp; 
also many thousand acres of farming 
land which could be turned into pas- 
tures. 

“It would be a splendid thing to use 
this as a big experimental reserve, and 
it might lead to the government using 
all of the waste lands for the propaga- 
tion of game for food, which would cer- 
tainly be a great addition to our food 
supply. 

“Tf a reserve was established here, 
deer, bear and turkey would come in 
from the adjoining country; there are 
now all of these animals on the reserve. 
There is no hunting or fishing allowed 
on the reserve. All of the natives are 
being moved off and this immense tract 
will have no one but the soldiers in it.” 

No doubt, many of the other camps 
are suitable for game preserves. Ex- 
perience has proved that sanctuaries 
where game has absolute protection are 
a necessity in thickly settled countries, 
and the sportsmen should not overlook 
any opportunities to secure additional 
refuges. 





‘*Test Case’’ Decided. 


N JULY 38RD this association 
ceived the following telegram: 
“Judge A. S. Van Valkenburgh just 
filed opinion sustaining constitutional- 
ity treaty act and dismissing complaint 
attorney-general Missouri.” 

Again the organized fight against the 
migratory bird treaty act has failed to 
bring results for the gunners desiring 
spring shooting. First, Judge Trieber 
of Jonesboro, Ark., declared the law 
valid, as we reported last month, and 
now comes this decision to strengthen 
the belief that the treaty and act to 
enforce it are good law. 

This decision was in the De Lapp- 
Samples case at Kansas City, Mo., often 
referred to as the “Test Case.” The 
complaint dismissed was that of the 
attorney general of Missouri to enjoin 
federal game wardens from working in 
that state. Attorney General Frank W. 
McAllister of Missouri has a personal 
interest in this decision, as he himself 
is under $1,000 bond for shooting ducks 
in the spring in violation of this fed- 
eral law. 

It is hoped, if those opposing this 
law still feel it may not be constitu- 
tional, that they will immediately ap- 
peal and get a decision from the United 
States Supreme Court as quickly as pos- 
sible. They have always contended this 
would be their policy, but we have been 
informed that no appeal was taken in 
the Arkansas case where the law was 
sustained. 


re- 





Waterfowl Prospects Good. 


Arlt we are receiving from 
the breeding grounds are very en- 
couraging, and with suitable weather 
during the open season the duck shooter 
should have his fill of sport this fall. 

Not only are the birds breeding heav- 
ily in sections always considered as fa- 
vorable, but reports of quantities of 
young ducks are being received from 
sections where a young duck was a cu- 
riosity prior to the stopping of spring 
shooting. A correspondent from Ster- 
ling, Kan., which, by the way, is south 
of the latitude of St. Louis, Mo., reports 
as follows: 

“Indications are we will have the fin- 
est fall shooting Kansas ever had. There 
were many ducks raised right around 
here. You could see the little fellows 
evenings swimming around in the ponds 
and it sure looked good to me.” 

Wouldn’t it “look good” to any sports- 
man? Not only is the supply of water- 
fowl being materially increased, there- 
by augmenting the chances for good 
flight shooting over the entire country, 
in that the birds are now allowed to 
remain and nest peacefully in sections 
where they were formerly shot during 
the mating period, but such sections 
are now enjoying sport on “local birds” 
where formerly they depended entirely 
on the northern flight. 





All Cats Don’t Kill Birds. 


N ONE state alone there were 116 
‘ats broken of the bird-killing habit 
during the month of May. One man 
succeeded in curing forty-four in a sin- 
gle month. Great results are accruing 
from New York’s plan of having her 
game protectors kill vermin that prey 
on game birds. Each game protector 
-arries a rifle, with instructions to kill! 
all harmful vermin possible while in the 
field discharging his regular duties of 
enforcing the game laws. 

The Conservation Commission reports 
that in May the protectors killed 116 
hunting house cats, 109 crows, 157 
woodchucks, 55 red squirrels, 25 hawks, 
20 porcupines, 14 rats and 13 snakes, 
in addition to a scattering number of 
other kinds of vermin. 

Conservation Commissioner Pratt, in 
commenting on the good showing of the 
protectors, said that sportsmen and 
farmers have long realized that the de- 
crease of game birds cannot be attrib- 
uted so much to the hunter, who takes 
only a comparatively small number of 
game during the limited open season, 
as to predacious vermin, which are mak- 
ing inroads upon all kinds of useful 
wild life week in and week out thruout 
the entire year. 





New Hatcheries for New Hamp- 


shire. 
EW HAMPSHIRE will soon es- 
tablish several additional fish 


hatcheries, and Mr. George H. Graham, 
state fish and game commissioner of 
Massachusetts, has been asked by Gov. 
John H. Bartlett of New Hampshire to 
assist in reorganizing the department, 
and also to serve in an advisory capac- 
ity during the erection and installation 
of the new plants. 

No better man could be secured for 
this work than Mr. Graham. His ac- 
tivities in the sportsmen’s behalf in 
Massachusetts have proved him without 
doubt to be well qualified. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 
voted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





Fishing in Autumnal Weather. 
By Robert Page Lincoln. 


Some years ago thru various outdoor 
publications I created a great deal of 
nterest in autumnal fishing, and have 
each season since that time kept at my 
gentle task of interesting more people 
in the beauty and productiveness of 
fishing in the months of September and 
October, not to mention the excellent 
fishing to be had way into the month 
of November. For a long time the aver- 
age fisherman (or angler) thought he 
was losing half there was in the game 
if he did not get in his fishing between 
certain specified dates, as between June 
Ist and September ist. The active an- 
gler knows that really the best fishing 
occurs from the 1st of September to 
the 15th of November, without fail. 
The writer has studied autumnal fish- 
ing carefully, and is prepared to state 
that conditions everywhere in the coun- 
try, in the line of fishing, with rod and 
reel and lure, are of top-notch worth 
during the later days of the waning 
year, 

As the days of light frost come on 
the heat is taken out of the air. The 
days of comfort, abroad, are now things 
to be remembered. The angler who 
soes out in autumn weather escapes the 
sweat, the blinding heats and the lack 
of strikes. He may, generally, fish 
from morning till night, in comfort. 
Again, during the hot summer weather 
the bass and other preying fishes have 
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THIS ONE GOT AWAY. 


THE CAMERA WAS NOT QUICK ENOUGH TO CATCH THE MOVEMENT 


OF THE FISHERMAN AND THE QUICKER MOVEMENT OF THE FISH. 


retired from the shore-waters, and have 
more or less consistently held them- 
selves to the deep waters, off the 
sand-bars, or in and around the spring- 
holes at the bottom of lakes, if such ob- 
tain. Now, however, everything being 
cool, the fish again are in the shore- 
waters, picking up a late crop of in- 
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AN AUTUMN PIKE. HE WON’T DANCE ON 


HIS TAIL. PHOTO BY 0. W. S. 





sects that come to water, the leader of 
which is the ever-abundant grasshopper. 

All things contrive to make the au- 
tumnal season a season for select fish- 
ing—and honorable fishing. No spawn- 
laden females now come to net. In the 
‘arly part of the season it is no uncom- 





mon sight to see a fisherman come 
home from the lakes with a catch of fe- 
male bass, their sides bulging with 


spawn that is in them. It arouses no 
comment, pointing out the destructive- 
ness of this performance, as most of 
the people are unaware that the bulged 
condition of the female bass at this time 
is the millions of un-let spawn eggs that 
are in her. Annually, during the first 
part of the fishing season millions upon 
millions of potential fishes are killed in 
this manner: by killing the females. 
Sometimes, in favored years, when the 
season is early and the weather is warm 
(of the right spawning temperature) 
the fishes will mostly be spawned out 
by the time it is lawful to fish; but a 
condition such as this does not general- 
ly occur, and the result is that innum- 
erable spawning fishes are destroyed. A 
spawning fish (either female or male). 
guarding their nests, will savagely at- 
tack a lure that crosses their spawn- 
nest. That accounts for the big catches 
in the early part of the season. 


Summer fishing, too, is largely a 
matter of fishing off the sandbars, 


in deep water. Most fishermen, or an- 
glers, are unaware of this and continue 
to fish in shallow waters where no fish 
chance to be. The result is poor luck. 
Also, in the dog-day season (save off 
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the sandbars and around the 
springholes) the fish do not 


seem to care much about taking 
the lure. A great number of the 
preying fishes, such as the pick- 
erel, the pike and the muskel- 
lunge, have sore mouths, and are 
fasting till the cooler weather of 
uutumn comes on. The pikes 
will be found with ragged, lacer- 
ated gums, and the muskellunge 
will be found to have lost most 


of its teeth—during the warm 
August weather. As the cools 


of autumn come on, however, 
their gums harden; they acquire 
firm teeth again. To satisfy the 
hunger-craving they are now the 
personification of viciousness 
ind sluughter what comes their 
way. Now, then, is the time for 
the angler’s glittering, twirling 
spoon, and often as not he hooks 
largest fish during the or- 
and searlet days of Octo- 
ber. These greater inland fishes 
are coursing up and down the 
shores in quest of prey, and if a 
glittering spoon will not be of 
service the perch or the shiner 
will prove irresistible. The shin- 
er or the perch need not be alive. 
It is hooked with a double hook, 
which is an affair of one hook 
connected to the other; one hook 
is fastened at the jaw, the other 


his 


unge 








time of the year for this greater 
perch is singular indeed. Where 
the wall-eyes are especially getat- 
able, as in the rivers I have tak- 
en them in the month of October 
without any trouble with a large 
size bass fly, ahead of which has 
been a glittering No. 3 spinner. 
Or, attach to a bare hook on this 
spinner a thin, white strip cut 
from the belly of a fish one inch 
wide, tapering to a point; put 
the hook thru the tip. This 
proves irresistible to the river, 
or stream, wall-eyes. 

Give me wall-eyed “pike” (or 
perch) fishing in the month of 
October and I am assured of 
some good fishing. There are 
those, I know, who have stated 
with exasperating aloofness that 
the wall-eyed perch comes to net 
like a bunch of inert weeds on 
the hook. But the way they 
wrestle with the lure on the hook 
during the sunkissed days of Oc- 
tober forever wins the angler’s 
heart, and he will place the fish 
in question very high, indeed, in 
his esteem. Fishing for the wall- 
eyed perch in the lakes in Oc- 
tober is a matter of hunting out 
their schools. They will be run- 
ning in schools. The lure is sunk 
to an appreciable depth and the 
school is always followed. As 
long as the school is tapped 








just forward of the tail.  Par- 
ticularly fish around the mouths 


of channels, off of the mouths CHE 
of inlets and outlets to lakes in 
autumn, as there you will find 
the large fishes, preying bent. Watch 


where the minnow schools are keeping 
themselves, for there, nine cases out of 
ten, you will find the fish that are fol- 
lowing them to devour them for food. 

I like nothing better than to go forth 
for the pike (or pickerel) in the au- 
tumn, casting for them with a bait rod 
and reel; the lure being a No. 5 spoon. 
At no time in the year is bait casting 
so prolific of fascination and catches, 


as at this time of the year; and the 
various pikes more than furnish the 
means to an end. The pikes are now 


exceedingly active; full of vim and 
vigor. Suppose we watch for a pike of 
some six pounds that we know to be 
feeding, during the afternoon, or morn 
ing feeding hours, around a channel 
mouth. This particular pike is after a 
crew of fat minnows and means to ac- 
quire them all before he is thru. Sud- 
denly off of a bunch of weeds he rises 
with a smashing erash; he has leaped 
well over the water. Thither the boat 
is directed with all possible speed, yet 
eaution. An instant later the glitter- 
ing, fluted spoon hits the right spot and 
is reeled along, not with speed, but by 
jerks and then easily, then with a pull 
of it thru the water. It may not be 
that he will take it the first cast, but 
the second one, or the third one will 
arouse his fighting blood. Often they 
follow a glittering spoon up to the boat, 
taking it as near as six feet from the 
boat. Therefore reel carefully and 
watchfully all the way along, as it will 
prove deadly. 

The gist of the above is: watch and 
fish for the rising fishes, for they are 
feeding, and to these you can talk busi- 
ness. Whatever may be said about the 
sluggishness of the pike and the pick- 
erel (as to lack of fighting vim during 
the hot days of summer), I charge that 
Same assertion as being absolutely un- 


true when we consider these various 
pikes, as fighting fishes, during the 
months of autumn. The amount. of 


AUTUMN 


FISHING MAID. “LOST 
AMAZE.”” PHOTO BY O. W. S. 


venuine gaminess that a pike of six 
pounds will show during the latter part 
of September and in October, proves its 
mettle, and adds a new flavor to what 
is often termed common fishing. Of 
all the lures open to the bait caster for 
pike, the No. 5 fluted spoon is by far 
the best; it is not too small, nor is it 
too large; and it casts well without any 
lead weight. Instead of the ordinary 
feathers on this spoon if these will be 
tuken off and red ibis feathers tied-in 
in place of these the luck will be in 
proportion. Red is attractive to all of 
the preying fishes, and the pike in au- 
tumn is no exception to <he rule. <A 
streamer of red yarn tied to each of 


the hooks of a gang proves very en- 
ticing. These yarn-ends waver in the 


water; give off a likely animation; and 
catch the eye of the alert fish. Cast- 


ing the spoon for pike, as compared 
with trolling the spoon over endless 
fishless areas takes the ascendency 


with a flying leap. It is the most in- 
teresting, as well as the most productive 
method of fishing for the preying fishes, 
the pikes. 

Autumnal weather also brings with it 
exceptionally good wall-eyed perch fish- 
ing that the angler at this time of the 
year should not lose track of. In sum- 
ner weather the wall-eye schools may 
have lain idle; they may have been un- 
getatable. The same is not true during 
the later days of the waning season. 
The wall-eye schools are now busy, and 
fortunate indeed is the angler who can 
drop his lure in their midst. Indeed, in 
the Upper Mississippi River valley I 
have taken the wall-eyed perch far up 
into November when the line froze in 
my hands. Alive, alert and active, the 
wall-eyed perch is now best fitted with 
his name as a gamey fish; equal to the 
attention of any angler. In the rivers 
they are always found off of the sand- 
bars, right where the water drops off 


deep from the shallow’ sand-combs. 
Such fishing as is to be had at this 


IN WONDER 


there are fish to be had. During 
the October days the wall-eyed 
schools may grow content to 
hang around a certain set place, 
as off a sandbar. In such a case they 
are fished for, like as not, with live bait. 
There is nothing your live bait fisher 
likes better than a glittering three-inch 
shiner for walleyed perch; and true 
cnough, it proves quite a tempting mor- 
sel to the fish in question. Grasshop- 


AND 


pers and grub-worms off of the bars 
also prove enticing at this season of 


the year. In fact the fishes around the 
shores, such as the bass, the croppies, 
and the large copper-bellied sunfishes 
are always interested in the large grass- 
hopper cast out to them by means of 
the fly-rod. The grub or the grasshop- 
per is connected to the No. 10 hook by 
means of a tiny druggist snap, three or 
four loops being cast around the hook 
bend and then the crawler or the winged 
one is slipped into the other loop, and 
the rubber is let tight. Cast under trees 
that hang over the lake, for the appear- 
ance to the fish will always be that the 
lure has fallen from the tree-top. To 
do this stand down-shore and east up- 
shore, placing the lure to the water as 
lightly, and as ecraftily, as you would a 
fly. 

Good muskellunge and large pike fish- 
ing obtain from the first day of Octo- 
ber to the time the first thin mantle of 
snow lies on the landscape, and the 
leaden clouds mask the skies. I know. 
because I have tested it out every day 
during one whole autumn. For years 
we have always managed to stage our 
deer hunting near to some muskellunge 
or pike lakes, with the result that we 
have combined hunting (in all its varied 
phases) with fishing and have always 
had select steaks in camp, not to men- 
tion clay-baked fish. One thing we have 
decided, after long testing out of au- 
tumn fishing as compared to summer 
fishing, that being: The largest, most 
savage fish strike the glittering spoon- 
hook lure during the months of au- 
tumn. During the dog-day season these 
greater fish have lain idle, fasting; 
their mouths sore, and their stomachs 














empty. As the cold weather comes on 
the very demon of pugnaciousness be- 
sets them. They feel that they must 
fill up—to make up for lost time, so to 
speak. The result is that the larger 
fish dash in ahead of the smaller ones, 
and if they mistake your spoon for a 
clittering shiner before a smaller fellow 
does, whose fault is it? 

Anyhow try musky and pike fishing 
this fall in collaboration with your hunt- 
ing trip and you will come back with 
tales that will be far from having a 
woeful tint to them. 

Autumnal fishing beats them all for 
excitement and flavor. 


With the Fly-Rod on a Wadeable 
Bass Water. 


(A paper for the trout-fisher to skip.) 
By O. W. Smith. 


There are just two classes of water 
that can be fished with the fly by the 
bass fisherman who wishes to wade,— 
lakes with bars and shallow’ shores, 
somewhat rare and often difficult “of 
aecess; and rivers lacking prohibitive 
depths yet of a character to appeal to 
bass. More small rivers are wadeable 
than anglers realize. Of course there 
are reaches where wading is out of the 
question, deep pools or “swims,” above 
und below which the wise bass angler 
may cast a seductive fly. As to the 
lakes, well, I have found a few where 
I could wade, tho truth to confess there 
has always been imminent danger of 
filling the hip-boots. “Why wade?” 
Because, after all, there is no sport 
quite like playing a bass, gyrating and 
leaping, when standing deep in the 
water. There is a thrill, a zest about 
it, not found in shore or boat fishing. 
It is worth hunting for. 

Which reminds me of an incident that 
occurred some few years ago. With a 
couple of friends I was on fishing bent 
in north Wisconsin, where the small- 
inouth are very gamy, perhaps the cold 
water and cool atmosphere make them 
linsually so. One lake, not far distant 
from our camp, was found to possess a 
bar or reef in the very center; perhaps 
ut one time it was an island, at any 
rate, some two feet beneath surface was 
ii submerged plateau a few rods wide 
und perhaps half a mile long, the water 
deepening sharply upon either side. I 


coneeived the notion of wading that 
reef, casting left and right out into 


deep water. Well, my friends deposited 
ine on the bar one dim, gray September 
iorning, and the sport I had for a 


couple of hours is something to bring 
out and gloat over when the days are 
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drab or the fishing poor. “If a sudden 
storm arose, if one’s friends forgot, 
if ” Stop! There must be no “ifs.” 

As to tackle nothing need be said; a 
good stiff rod, like the Bristol steel, if 
you are a lover of that material, or a 
strong, well made wood caster, rather 
stiff in the back but with plenty of ac- 
tion. (See all that has been said in 
“The Fireside” on the fly rod for black- 
bass fishing.) Whatever reel you like, 
line and flies; but do not overload your- 
self with paraphernalia, carry every- 
thing in your creel, and reduce that to 





the minimum. One should not load 
himself down with a whole sporting- 


goods store when he is going out for 
fun, especially as he may step, “scoop- 
ers under,” without a moment’s warn- 
ing. Undoubtedly the most important 
matter is that of flies, tho a wide selec- 
tion is not needed, better far possess 
skill in handling them; the following 
stands as a tentative list, a meager half 
dozen—Parmechenee Bell, Silver Doctor, 
Grizzly King, Colonel Fuller, Fergeson 
and Matador. The foregoing is a list 
simply, be it far from me here even to 
recommend them, good as they are. I 


will prefer them, use them, catch fish 
with them, but I will not fight for 
them. 


One can not pass the subject without 
some mention of the newer “brass-bug,” 
so-called, a small cork body, variously 
painted, to which are attached feathers, 
in copy of some insect, at least I sup- 
pose that is the idea. I must say that 
those floating “bugs,’ and I am here 
classing all those small floating near- 
flies, and they are legion, as “bugs,” 
are real fish getters, especially early 
and late, when the surface of the water 


is hazy and indistinct. Not every an- 
gler will find them worth while, any 


more than every angler will agree with 
my selection of flies in the above para- 
graph, for more depends upon the an- 
gler than upon the flies. 

In lake fishing the would-be fly fisher 
will be compelled to trust to luck to a 


greater or less degree, for unless the 
water be unusually ideal he will not 


find good bass casting within reach of 
the tops of his waders. Quietness and 
skill in placing the flies are prime re- 
quisites, for let those who will say that 
the black bass lacks fineness of per- 
ceptions, I have discovered that ofttimes 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure is the difference between an adriot- 


ly handled fly and one bungled. In my 
experience it is the early fly that 
catches the fish, better far be on the 


lake, working carefully along thru the 


sedge, at the first hint of dawn than 
wait until sun-up. I have also noticed 
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that lake fly-fishing is best just be- 
tween dusk and dark, a hypothetical 
quarter of an hour, when the bass lose 
their doubts and come for the fly with 


a grand rush. To cast right in amid 
the rushes at such moments is often 
successful. 


Nothing need be said in this connec- 
tion of proper spots and fishlike places, 


for all my readers know that a tree- 
top, snag, and weed-bed spell fish. Now 


and then one can find a lake so formed 
that the edge of a weed-bed can be 
reached from a sha:uvw shore; given 
such a location, and bass, if the angler 
does not secure the limit in a single 
evening it will be because the fish are 
“off their feed,” or because the man 
lacks the necessary skill. More than 
once I have found the inlet a good lo- 


cation, wading out to the spot where 
the current of the stream disembogs 


and casting right and left I have foune 
the bass eager to take my artificial flies 
in lieu of those real insects the current 


brought. A man will need to employ 
all his bass-craft, skill and patience, 


but given even an ordinary lake with 
but a few rods of wadeable shore he 
can win a few fish. That there is rare 
sport in the method I need not reaf- 
firm, the broad reaches, the angler’s 
handicaps, the fish’s opportunities to es- 
cape, all combine to form as enjoyable 
a sport as it is unusual. 
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top, weed-bed 





Turning to the river for fly-fishing, 
the modus operandi is similar and yet 
different. One is never troubled in get 
ting flies out if following with the cur- 
rent, and it is somewhat easier to cast 
with the current. Of course, a man 
must keep an eye open for deep holes 
ut other places than at bends of the 
stream; they are always there, and 
sometimes elsewhere. The bends must 
be fished, from the shallow side, of 
course. It is truly surprising to find 
that even a so-called deep river is wade 
wble at various points. To stand out on 


u sand-bar, the accumulation of years 
of silt-bearing, and cast off under a 
frowning bank, where the trees cast 
eternal shade, is to secure fish some- 
times even at mid-day. The angler 


should always remember that where the 
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eurrent shoots across the stream, a deep 
hole will be discovered at the bottom 
of the opposite bank or shore. To pass 
such a spot without faithful casting is 
nothing short of an ichthyological un- 
pardonable sin. 

There are more hiding places for fish 
on a stream usually than along a lake 
shore, therefore the angler well may ex- 
pect more rises than when lake fishing. 
I can only say that the fisherman must 
learn, become thoroly acquainted with 


the habits of the fish on any given 
stream. Where they lurk beneath 


sweeping tree-tops, there cast with fear 
and trembling; but when a heap of de- 
bris offers shelter, cast without fear, 
but standing ready to draw the fish 
away from the snags the instant he is 
hooked. All that was said before about 
time of the day applies here, only where 
a stream is possessed of high banks, 
deep shades come earlier and conse- 
quently bass rise earlier in the evening 
and later in the morning. I have had 
good fly-fishing on one river as late as 
11 o’clock on a bright day. But whether 
you elect to wade a lake or a river with 
fly-rod and fuzzy wuzzy lures, know 
that it is about the last word in sport 
from the angler’s angle. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
Letter No. 534—Fly-Tying Hooks. 


Editor Angling Department—Please 
give me the name of a good, modern 


book on fly-tying—R. E. C., Butte, 
Mont. 

As has been pointed out a number 
of times thru the Fireside, there are 


several books upon fly-tying, none of 
which are very modern and many of 
which are out of print and can be se- 
eured only thru second hand book stores. 
A little book by Shipman “Artificial Flies 
and How to Tie Them,” $1.00, is good; 
Ronald’s “Fly Fisher’s Entomology $5.00, 
is very much worth while. The chap- 
ter in “Salmon and Trout” on fly-tying 
is very helpful, $2.00. All these books 
ean be secured from Outdoor Life. Run 
thru the files of Outdoor Life for fur- 
ther information regarding out of print 
books. 


Letter No. 535—A Re-Winding Wrinkle. 


Editor Angling Department—How 
many of the boys know that a very fine 
wire can be used to pull the end of 
winding silk back under the winding? 
I know most rod-winders use a loop of 
silk, whieh often breaks because the 
end is drawn thru. The fine brass wire 
will cause no trouble on this score. Try 
it brothers.—F. P. 





Letter No. 536—Rod for General Brook 
Trout Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department :— What 
length and weight of rod for brook trout 
fishing? Want one that I can use in 
any part of the country in which I may 
happen to find myself—E. J. S., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

I should dislike exceedingly to be lim- 
ited to one rod, for where I can use it, 
I like to employ a feather-weight outfit ; 
running the chance of breaking every- 
thing, just for the sake of sport. (I 
have yet to break my first rod on a 
fish; but then, I don’t exactly fish for 
fish.) Now to your question. For a 
general purpose rod, I would say, 8% to 
10 feet, weighing from 5% to 7 oz.. 





much depending upon your experience 
and skill. 


For little brooks I would like 
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something even lighter. My favorite 
“general purpose rod”’—‘there ain’t no 
such animal’—is 9 ft., weight 6 oz. 
Shall be glad to be more explicit if you 
will ask for further information.—O. 
Ww. S. 


Letter No. 537—A Four-Foot-Six Tele- 
scopic Caster. 


Editor Angling Department :—Do you 
know who makes the “Ultra” silk cast- 
ing line? Where can I get a telescopic 
steel casting rod not over four feet six 
inches long?—E. R. S., Kansas. 

Very sorry that I am unable to give 
the name of the dealer who puts out 
the “Ultra” silk casting line. If Shake- 
speare were living today, and was a 
bait-ecaster, he would have good reason 
to ask his oft quoted question: ‘“What’s 
in a name?’ I wonder if anglers have 
any comprehension of the great number 
of “titled lines” there are on the mar- 
ket? <A line from any of the houses 
advertising in the pages of “Outdoor 
Life” will prove O. K. I am unacquaint- 
ed with a telescopic steel casting rod 
of the length you mention, tho it might 
be possible to fit Bristol bait rod No. 
10 with a plug and so produce a sort 
of bait casting rod. I would suggest 
that you write the Horton Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn., stating your desires and 
I am sure they will fit you out if pos- 
sible. Personally I would advise against 
a telescopic bait casting rod, under the 
severe work required of it, the joints 
might work loose; better far get one of 
the short joint rods of which the Bristol 
catalog shows a great variety.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 538—A Successful Fisher- 
man’s Club. 
Editor Angling Department: You 


will remember my letter to you regard- 


ing organizing a fishing club? Well, 
we effected the organization; and we 


have a fine, large membership, includ- 
ing the Boy Rangers as honorary mem- 
bers, some 520. I enclose you a copy 
of our constitution and by-laws. We 
have set out to interest every fisher- 
man in the county and to cultivate 
friendly relations with the farmers. We 
are growing and growing fast; it will 
only be a matter of a short time until 
we are big and strong enough to do 
some real work. Our local game war- 
den is an enthusiastic member.—A. C. 
F., Fort Smith, Ark. 

Am glad to learn of the progress you 
have made with your organization. Your 
constitution is a model and I am indeed 
glad to have it for my files, and I am 
sure that other organizations would 
profit by studying it. I firmly believe 
in the fishing organizations; too often 
they become gun clubs simply. Now 
a gun club is all right and proper, but 
we fellows who delight in angling are 
more interested in stream-stocking and 
fish protection than we are in high 
scores at the traps. We shall be glad 
to hear of the progress of your club.— 
0. WB: 


Letter No. 539—Fly-Tackle for the West. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am 
contemplating a trip West this summer 
and wish some angling advice. Which 
will prove successful, wet or dry-fly 
fishing? What size of line shall I use? 
What length of leader, and double or 
single? I have a chance to purchase 
some imported divided wing flies, which 
I can get reasonable, some being tied to 





No. 14 hooks while some are without 
snells, should I buy? What patterns 
do you recommend for west?—R. W. R., 
Ohio. 


It would be exceedingly difficult to 
answer you fully thru the medium of a 
letter. I gather that you are somewhat 
unacquainted with fly-fishing, which be- 
ing the case, you must expect some dis- 
appointments before you learn the art, 
for art it is. As between the wet and 
dry fly methods I think I would follow 
the former, tho I am unwilling to con- 
cede that any more skill is required to 
fish dry than to fish wet, with skill. 
As to winning flies there is no unanim- 
ity of opinion, two anglers from a given 
locality disagreeing absolutely and 
sometimes indignantly. A good general 
selection is what is required, like the 
following: Professor, Coachman, Royal 
Coachman, Silver Doctor, Brown and 
Gray Hackles, Black Gnat and Black 
Prince, Scarlet Ibis, Green Drake, Pale 
Evening Dun and White Miller. Yet 
the foregoing is only suggestive. As to 
the size of line, all depends upon your 
rod E is a good average size. The 
leader should be tapered or double 
tapered and at least six foot in length, 
single strand. Get a good leader. I 
just noticed that I have not fully an- 
swered your fly question: For wet fish- 
ing I prefer flies with snells. As to 
double wings, I can only say, all de- 
pends upon local conditions: there are 
days when the erect wings seem to at- 
tract more generally. Size 14 would 
prove too small for some of the western 
waters, nothing smaller than No. 8 be- 
ing guaranteed to hold the big ones; 
yet on small mountain streams No. 14 
would be just right.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 540—How Do Fish See Under 


Ice? 
Editor Angling Department:—I am 
engaged in.raising fish here on the 


Grand Mesa and if you are ever in this 
locality look me up and I will show you 
some fish, brook, native, rainbow and 
Loch Leven. Can you tell me how fish 
see to feed in the winter time, with 
from 5 to 10 feet of snow on the ice? 
When do the Loch Leven spawn?—J. W. 
S., Colorado. 

Thank you very much for your kind 
invitation; certainly if ever in your sec- 
tion we will do as you suggest, “look 
you up.” However fishing for wild 
trout is our great pleasure, and it has 
never seemed to us that fishing for 
“hand-fed” monsters would be much 
sport. I’d want to turn ’em loose and 
let ’em run wild long enough to learn 
the meaning of freedom. As to your 
second question: There is no difficulty 
in seeing beneath deep snow and thick 
ice. I well remember one severe winter 
some years ago when the water froze 
to a depth of more than three feet and 
there was an equal amount of snow up- 
on the surface; yet when a hole was 
cut thru, and a heavy blanket thrown 
over the head so as to exclude all light 
save that that made its way thru the 
snow and ice, one could see everything 
below with utmost ease. If one wishes 
to study the bottom of a clear lake the 
time to do it is in midwinter. The Loch 
Leven trout spawn at approximately 
the same time as the red spotted trout; 
indeed there is some question if the 
Loch Leven is a different species from 
the German brown.—O. W. S. 
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MODEL 95. 
solid frame or take-down. 
handling anything like 
tridges. Calibers: 
and 1906; 
405 


30 Army; 
.303 British; .35 
Winchester. 


Lever action, box magazine repeating rifle, 
The fastest action sporting rifle 
such long and high powered car- the 
.30 Government 
Winchester and the famous 








0) Govern 
ment Medel Soft Point 
1906 Pointed 
Full Patch 


These are 
high 


only a feu 
power 
Model 95 is adapted. 


Models 1903 reduced in size. 


Smashed by a 3217 foot pound shock 


HE biggest beasts of the world 

drop in their tracks from the 

smashing knock-down shock of 
the Winchester 95. Its big, bone-shat- 
tering .405 bullet strikes with a 3217 
foot pound blow. Its shock is greater 
than that of a ton and a half weight 
lifted a foot off the ground and sud- 
denly dropped. 

Aim true and there is never need of 
a second shot from a Model 95. If 
you miss, and the beast charges, you 
have the confidence that comes from 
having in your hands the fastest ac- 
tion rifle handling anything like this 
power of cartridge. You can cut loose 
with the remaining four shots from 
the box before the raging beast can 
reach you. In less than three seconds 
you can unchain 16,085 foot pounds of 
bone-shattering shock. 

The 300 grain bullet of the .405 
cartridge has a muzzle velocity of 
2197.5 foot seconds, muzzle energy of 
3217.6 foot pounds and strikes at 100 
yards with a 2464.2 foot pound smash. 
The midway trajectory over 100 yards 
is 1.04 in., rising to but 4.72 midway 
in its course over a 200 yard range. 
This means practically point blank 


Model 10. 
own Winchester .401 caliber cartridge. 
the Model 10 for delivering five as powerful blows in as few seconds. 







Model 94. 


26-inch 


Leve) 
barrel. 
Winchester Special, .32-40 and 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


shooting up to any distance at which 
game is commonly sighted. 

In addition to being chambered for 
its famous .405 cartridge, the Win- 
chester Model 95 can be had cham- 
bered for the .35 Winchester, .30 Gov- 
ernment Models 1903 and 1906 and 
the .303 British. It is the finest and 


strongest rifle capable of handling 
these high power cartridges. Yet it 


weighs but 8% pounds. 


Boring, chambering and rifling 


The barrels are bored to microm- 


eter measurements for the cartridge 
they are meant to shoot. The most 
accurate precision instruments are 


used to produce perfect chambering 
and ball-seating in the chamber. 
There is no play for the cartridge; it 


is a perfect fit—insuring maximum 
velocity and accuracy. 
Twists and other rifling character- 


istics vary with the cartridge and 
bore. In rifling the barrel, the exact 
twist necessary to produce the best re- 
sults with a given cartridge is ealcu- 
lated with mathematical precision. 
The accuracy of the twist is verified 
by exhaustive practical tests. From 
chamber to muzzle the lands and 


Hammerless take-down self loading rifle. Shoots only its 
No sporting rifle made equals 








action 
Made for .25-35 Winchester, .30 
38-55 cartridges. 


grooves of the rifling are true to less 
than one thousandth of an inch. 


What ¥ means 


SF, 

This mark on the Winchester barrel 
means that the rifle has passed the 
‘“Winchester Provisional and Defini- 
tive Proof’’ test, having been fired 
many times for smooth action and ae 
curacy and strength-tested by firing 
25 to 40 per cent excess loads. This 
stamp stands for Winchester’s guar- 
antee of quality with 50 years of the 
best gun-making reputation behind it. 


Your dealer will show you Winchester 
Rifles and Ammunition 

Before you take to the woods this 
Fall, get your dealer to show you his 
stock of Winchester Rifles. Leading 
hardware and sporting goods dealers 
in every community carry Winchester 
Arms and Ammunition. They will be 
glad to assist you in selecting the 
Winchester best suited to your needs. 
Upon request we will mail you free of 
charge a complete catalog of Win 
chester High Power Rifles and Ammu- 
nition. Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
Dept. 5006, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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BIRT TCU “ vu SOM TLL PPI Lk ee 
Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. Such 
information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 


which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
in addition to what has already been sent to the sannstestimeninin by the informant. 


after 
premises. 
information 


alleged to have been committed, 
vame department’s duties in the 
nels, but rather to solicit such 





since the creation of game laws. 
been for the resolutions 


country 
Had it not 


elk on their winter range is the steep 


The Views of Two Stockmen on 
side hills and ridges (the very ground 


the Elk Question. over which the cattle will not graze in adopted at a mass meeting held by the 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with in- the summer time), and not be “ause of elk butchers” of this valley which 
terest the article in the April issue of any lack of feed, but because elk refuse caused them to be run out of the coun- 
your valuable magazine by R. W. Ever- to stand on their head and paw thru try they would in all probability be op- 


three to five feet of snow to secure the erating yet. 


ett, “A Review of the Wyoming Elk |. Preis 3 : é a e 

Range.’ and would like very much to feed on the flats, and pawing is the only Then these “elk butchers” (when the 
present to your readers a statement re- iethod of getting to the feed in a snow elk could not get any feed during the 
carding the interests existing between ClUNtry, the elk realize the futility of winter of 1909 and 1910 because of the 


this valley. 

I am a ecattle- 
your magazine 
ny dear pro- 


the cattleman and elk of 

Let me state first that 
man: now don’t throw 
down in disgust; read on, 
tective enthusiast. I have been in this 
(Juckson) valley for seventeen years 
and during that time have been engaged 


in cattle raising and ranching and was 
also a forest ranger for six years, and 
one summer over the very ground Mr. 


and during that time 
have given the elk much study, both on 
their winter as well as their summer 
range. It appears to me that he has 
drawn a rather broad view of existing 
conditions as a whole in the valley, 
from a decidedly narrow field; allow me 
to explain: 

In the photos illustrating 
section of the 


Everett writes of, 


the article 


he shows a country lo- 


such attempts on the flats much better 
than some of those who would put thru 
senseless measures to protect them. 
On the other hand, on the steep side 
hills the elk paw thru this depth easily 
and secure the abundance of feed stored 
there for them during the summer 
months; the many steep ridges also of- 
fer much winter pasture for the elk 
and are the feeding trails to the higher 


hills and summer range in the spring. 

When the game enthusiasts realize 
that eattle and elk can and do graze 
over territory the character of which is 


the 


sea- 


the natural instincts of 
during the different 

not enroach on each 
appreciable extent, then 
then, will harmonious use 
the cattle and elk with 
The eattle- 


governed by 
two animals 
sons) and 
other to any 
and not until 
of the range by 
injury to none be realized. 


does 


great depth of snow followed by a thaw 
and then a freeze, crusting the snow 
to such an extent that the elk were un- 
able to get feed even on the steep side 
hills and ridges and were starving by the 
hundreds) held a mass meeting at Jack- 
son, Wyo., and donated in hay, money 
and labor, the sum of nineteen hundred 
dollars, to save these elk, to say noth- 
ing of the hundreds of tons of hay that 
the ranchers have fed these elk in for- 
mer winters or the hay stolen by them. 

That same spring many of the cattle 
in this valley nearly starved because of 
the hay donated and that stolen by the 
elk, and the thanks these “elk butchers” 
got for their pains was that the ranch- 
ers of this section had a surplus of hay 
and took this means of creating a mar- 
ket for it. 

They did later in the summer get pay 


cally known as Coal Ridge, which is 
not adapted to the grazing of cattle be- men of this valley never have been an- for part of the hay and work, but it in 
cause of the rough and rugged char- tagonistic to the well being of the elk no way detracts from the spirit of pro- 
acter of this section. and also because and have offered more real, life-sus- tection that existed among the ranchers 
of an almost total absence of water for taining protection than have all the’ of this valley. 
stock. game enthusiasts and game laws that And let me say here that that one 
He goes on to say that “the hills in ever existed in the country. move on the part of the settlers of this 
the distance didn’t have horse feed on Part of the settlers entered this val- valley did more to perpetuate the herd 
the year before, and with regard to this ley before these same protectors knew of elk than all the other protective 
would like to state that if that was a of such a place as Jackson’s Hole. At measures that have been placed on our 
fact it must have been the elk that ate that time Indians came into the sur- statutes. 
it off as eattle never have grazed this rounding hills and killed elk by the hun- It used to be a common sight to see 
section to any extent facing Slide Lake, dreds for their hides in the summer jwo, five, or ten calf elk in the calf 
und for the reasons stated it is partic- time. Who stopped them? Was it the eorrals of the different ranchers being 


ularly unadapted to the grazing of stock enforcement of the existing game laws? fed until such time as they were strong 


at any time of the year.” Not much; (it was tne enforcement of enough to pull thru the winter. 

Regarding the feeling that exists be- the protective spirit of the early “elk But the range restrictions that have 
tween the cattleman and elk of this butchers” whom Mr. Everett refers to)  peen placed against the cattle and the 
valley let me say that it is well founded who banded together and captured the reserving of the cattle ranges for win- 
und has been brought about largely by bunch and caused their arrest and fine; ter elk ranges (where no elk can win- 
the inability of such writers as Mr. thus ended the first real chapter in elk jer) js rapidly turning the protective 


protection. 
Then came into the country 


spirit of the people of this valley to in- 
difference if not in many cases to an- 


to distinguish the difference in 
eattle grazing on the sum- 


Everett 


the habits of as do in- 


mer range and elk on their winter range to all game countries, the poacher or se ognagl and the people of this valle 
and the results that have been brought tusk hunter, a varmint with a diseased are as a whole peaceful and law-abiding, 
about by such inability. mind that killed elk by the hundreds and 1 doubt that one could point out 

To thoroly impress this all important without conscience for two little pieces another country where the temptation 


leaving several hundred to violate the game law is presented as 


point on the reader let me explain that of ivory, 

eattle during the grazing season graze pounds of excellent meat for the coyotes. often as here with as few real viola- 
the flats, parks and the low, rolling Who was it that rid the country of this tions as actually occur. 

hills near water and will not graze the’ parasite, I ask you? Several instances That a good deal of tusk hunting has 
steep side hills and ridges, nor can they could be related of where the settlers heen done in the past we know, but the 


be herded there to do so; on the other gave these unconscienced brutes notice efforts of the people of this valley and 


hand, elk cannot graze country of this to get out and saw that they did so the game wardens have made this prac- 
character in the winter even tho it be promptly. tice one not as tempting as in the past. 
2 light one because of the depth of Take for instance the noted Binkley Illegal hunting for meat has been 
snow. Purdy bunch, the most notorious tusk lauded by the different writers until 

Again, the only available feed for the hunters that ever existed in any game. one not acquainted with the facts would 
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think it the principal occupation of the 
people of this valley. 

I recall an article by Emerson Hough 
styling the people of this valley, as does 
our protective brother, “elk butchers.” 
He is as ignorant of real conditions in 
here as he is unjust in his accusations. 

In concluding let me say that if the 
protective agencies wish to exterminate 
the elk they are taking a trail as 
straight and almost as narrow as the | 
observations of some of our protective | 
brothers to that end. I say this with no 
thought of threat on the part of the 
people, but base it on the fact that he 
elk will disappear in a very few years 
if they do not enjoy the protection of 
the people. J. G. IMESON. 

Note.—After receiving Mr. Imeson’s 
letter we referred it directly to Mr. 








Everett, with the request that if he de-| 4 


sired to reply to it that he do so by re-| 
turn mail, so that both letter and an-| 
swer might be laid before our readers | 
in one issue. We are glad to be able 
to publish Mr. Everett’s answer here- 
with: 

Mr. Imeson is right in one respect 
und wrong in another. First, in the pic- 
ture mentioned by him, on the extreme 
right you will find what is known as 
Coal Bank Hollow, a very rough place. 
Away up in the hollow, to the extreme 
left of the picture, we find in places 
long parks full of bunch grass running 
right up in the forks of the hills, a love- 
ly place for grazing cattle and not so 
far for a cow brute to water. If you 
note in my article you will see I re- 
ferred to the months of November and 
December, saying that these months 
(meaning generally the whole section of 
that country) would help keep the elk 
up in good shape and thus would in- 
sure a much better conditioned band 
when driven down later. True, in the 
very immediate surroundings of Slide 
Lake in the spring the snow is deep 
and that portion can not be utilized by 
the elk to advantage as well as certain 
valley basins up Dry and Running Cot- 
tonwoods, but where is one to draw a 
line? 

It may be interesting to my brother 
rancher (and I take his criticism in all 
sood will) to know that I also had fun in 
the cattle business for seventeen years 
in the West, and in Colorado have seen 
ly animals in large bunches at and 
above timberline and on almost unbe- 
lievable steep hillsides after the ten- 
der buneh grass. Colorado cattle may | 
differ from Wyoming cattle (?). At} 
uny rate, I saw hundreds of elk, about} 
the 10th of November, on these parks 
n the foothills of the aforesaid picture. | 
Up the main valley of the Grovont, how- | 
ever, it is too bad the cattle can’t have | 
the advantage of the feed which really 
s going to waste. However, on a good | 
many south hillsides having the direct | 
rays of the sun, the snow is not so deep | 
that elk will necessarily have to stand 
on their heads to get the feed, especial- | 
lv in spots where it has not been grazed 
off, 

I am sorry to think that Mr. Imeson | 
considers he is classed among the elk | 
hutchers. I never have met generally a | 
nicer bunch of fellows than is found in 
Jackson Hole, but there are a few who} 
think they have a right to kill when| 
und what they want, as well as many | 
outsiders who come from the Idaho 
side, and this year is the first when} 
ore than one warden has patrolled this | 
section, where before one man had to} 
patrol a country of several hundred | 
square miles. I hope to see, for the} 
sake of the elk, a more co-operative | 
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Now for the Big Appetite! 


‘_ helpings” are taboo. 
After a day in the woods or 
on the trail, everybody’s “‘set”’ for 
a real meal. 




















And it’s on those occasions that hat, | 
the old timer reaches down in the “a 
pack for his jar of Beech-Nut Peanut iy 
Butter. at 

He knows that a generous slice het § 
or two of bread spread thick with by 
the richly flavored Beech-Nut 
“butter” satisfies as nothing else. fi 

Keep a jar in the pack—it takes an 


up less than a quarter the space of 
other foods of equal value. Get it 
from your grocer or outfitter. 


BEECH-NutT PACKING Co. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


“Foods of Finest Flavor’ 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! Its what you go for. Make 
sure that you get it too. You’ll never know how really good the nights in camp can be 'till you 
snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the same 
as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs 
to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And 
never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished 
in either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. You'll 
want our circular. Auto tourists—send for catalogue on the 
‘auto’ Air Bed. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 


J 127 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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LOAN’S Liniment after the <% 

S hard mountain climb and 

other rigorous outdoor sports 

and pastimes. Gets into prompt ac- 

tion and relieves the overexerted 4 
muscles, stiff joints, and general sore- 
ness and lameness. Penetrates without 
rubbing and adds to the general joys 
of outdoor life by keeping soreness 
and stiffness eased, the limbs and 
muscles feeling fit. Best for all ex- 
terior pains and aches, strains, rheu- 
matic twinges. Take Sloan's along. 








Buy an 18 ounce bottle today. Six times as } 
much as you get in asmall size bottle. Bear in | 
mind, S oan’s Liniment has been the World’s | 
Standard Liniment for thirty-eight years. | 


30c.—60c. — $1.20. 


Sloan's} 


Liniment 
Heep 11 handy | 











FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil paintings (20x29-in.) 
of Outdoor Life’s covers for May, 
July, Aug. and Sept. 1919, without 
lettering, are for sale at $10.00 each. 
They will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing remittance. 


Should painting besold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 











CATCH MORE FISH SJ INSURE YOUR LUCK 





“The HOOK-HONE does It" | 


‘*RAZOR SHARP HOOKS" is what fools Mr. Fish, he cannot strike 
or bite without the point sinking home at the slightest touch 
Don't fool yourself by thinking new hooks are razor sharp for 
they are not—Perfection Hook-Hone 4 in. long 75c, Junior 3% in 
45c. Genuine leather case 25c extra. Made of carborundum, 
laste a lifetime—They hone hooks, Razor sharp, in a jiffy. In- 
creases your catch 50%—An all-purpose sharpener for the angler. 
‘* Ask the man that owns one’’ 


THE COLUMBUS SPECIALTY CO., Dept E. Columbus. Ohie, 





Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 
M. R. MOHR 


Spokane, Wash. 2 Bernard St. S. 
We do only A. 1. Work 





BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 

















AUTOMATIC CARTRIDGE BELT 

For .30, .32 and .35 
Remington. Protects 
soft points, avoids ratt- 
lingandmakesloading 
quick andeasy. Price 


$2.50 delivered on approval. og for circular and sample of 
— FREEPORT, MAINE 








SKILLIN & BEAN, Mfr. 
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spirit between the ranchmen of Jack- 
son Hole and the Forest Service, and 
do believe the latter can create a much 
better feeling by allowing cattle to 
graze on certain of the closed areas; 
and I also hope the ranchmen will watch 
as closely as ever these tusk hunters 
whose work I have noticed for many 
years. The scheme that is now being 
pushed, that of interesting the Elk 
lodges all over the country in buying up 
the swamp lands, is a mighty good one 
and one that I hope will bear fruit. Go- 
ing back, I might do well to add that in 
the first picture of my article showing 
a portion of the elk range now set aside 
near the mouth of Slate Creek, all the 
low-lying hills with fine parks on them 
near good water had hundreds of elk 
on them in November, and owing to the 


| mild winter a very few came down on 
| the feed grounds, evidently finding good 


on some of the protected areas. I sin- 

cerely hope these discussions will help 

interest the public in the elk question. 
North Car. R. W. EVERETT. 


bear in an opening. I took another shot 
at him and then Mr. Folta shot. In an 
other hundred yards or so the bear was 
seen in a little swamp, evidently in dis 
tress, and Folta took the final crack at 
him and he dropped. 

On skinning him, we found that my 
two shots had punctured him just back 
of the shoulders, while Folta’s last shot 
broke his backbone. Of the other shots, 
one took him in the fore-leg and an- 
other clipped off the end of his nose. 

As this was the first grizzly whose 
death I had been in on, I claimed him 
as mine. He is a medium-sized bear 
measuring about seven feet from tip to 
tip. The hair is in prime condition and 
not rubbed. 

While we were up in the woods af- 
ter our bear, the game warden, who was 
with us, ran across two more on the 
beach, much larger. These were evi- 
dently the first two we saw and the 
one killed we knew nothing of pre 
viously. We left the head of Port Fred- 
erick the next morning and went up 
another bay and saw a bear in the dis- 

















IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO SAY HOW PLEASED THE GOVERNOR WAS WHEN HE POSED FOR 
THIS PICTURE. 


Governor Riggs Takes a Bear Hunt. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I finally got 
my bear and enclose you a picture of it. 
My stenographer, Mr. George W. Folta, 
who is known as the champion bear 
killer of Juneau, and I left here on a 
iaunch on June 19, headed for Berners 
Bay, but after crossing the bar, we 
found the weather so good that we de- 
cided to make a longer run and go to 
Chichagof Island. We arrived at Hoon- 
ah the next day about noon and pro- 
cured information to the effect that 
there were some bears in Port Fred- 
erick. Near the head of Port Frederick 
Mr. Folta discovered two bears on the 
beach. We landed on the windward 
side and sneaked up thru the brush. 
After traveling a short distance we saw 
the bear browsing, about 200 yards 
away. We made another sneak thru 
the woods until we were within about 
a hundred yards and then I took a shot 
at him. 

The bear started up the bank and in- 
to the brush immediately. Mr. Folta let 
loose with his automatic with a couple 
of shots and we ran over to where he 
was last seen. After trailing him for 
about a hundred yards we discovered 
blood and a little farther on saw the 


tance, but did not get a shot at him. 

If we had known the country, I am 
confident that we could have had quite 
a successful hunt. However, I am very 
well pleased with my first grizzly. 

The picture enclosed, taken in the 
woods, is not as clear as it might be, 
as it was getting along pretty well to- 
ward night and it was raining slightly. 

Alaska. THOS. RIGGS, JR., 


Governor. 





Ricochets from the Game Fields. 


“Where the deer went in droves and 
there were clouds of ruffed grouse 
thirty-five years ago there are now 
cities, homes and farms. As the coun- 
try develops the game seems to disap- 
pear. We are positive that a one-buck 
law with a thoro execution of the game 
laws would save the deer in this state. 
In order to propagate the species we 
must protect maternity. We have mil- 
lions of acres of land unfit for cultiva- 
tion which would furnish homes for the 
wild life if properly protected. With- 
out the wild things our country is a 
barren desert.’—Frank A. Jones, Apol- 
lonia, Wis. 
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Recently there was circulated a re- 
port to the effect that great numbers of 
caribou in the North were to be killed 
for commercial purposes. We referred 
the matter to John B. Burnham, pres- 
ident of the American Game Protective 
Assn., Who in turn sent our note to J. 
B. Harkin, superintendent of Dominion 
parks, Ottawa, Canada, who replied as 
follows: “I have your note of the Ist 
instant, regarding reports that there is 
to be a wholesale slaughter of barren 
iund caribou thru the use of aeroplanes. 
These reports, I assume, have origin- 
ated from an application which was 
made for such a privilege. I may say, 
bowever, that no such privileges have 
been given to anyone. I notified the 
applicant that I could not see my way | 
clear to make a favorable recommenda- | 
tion upon his proposal.” 








| 
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Hunting Deer (1918) in Michigan. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I will give you 
an aecount of our 1918 trip into the 
Upper Peninsular after deer. William 
Ward and I left on November 8th for 
St. Ignace, our stopping-off place. We 
hunted in Mackinaw and Chippewa 
counties, twenty miles northeast of St. 
Ignace. We had regular spring weather 
for the first two weeks of the season. 

The deer did very little traveling in 
the day time, it being so warm. Will 
was the first one to bag a deer, getting 
a fine eight-point buck at the end of 
our first week. There seemed to be lots 
of deer and a good many hunters, but 
not many of them got their number. 
There were many deer killed and lost 
on account of no snow to track them 
the first two weeks. 

There were lots of bear where we 
were. A man killed a bear and two 
cubs with his repeating shotgun and 
buckshot. He had sat down to eat a 
lunch at noon and the three bears lay 
under a pine log in a nest. He killed 
them all without moving out of his 
tracks. 

I had rather poor luck the first two 
weeks, for me, as I generally get a deer 
the first day out. I shot a fine doe 
the second week and lost her on ac- 
count of no snow. 

We had so much rain and warm 
weather that my friend started home 
with his buck for fear it would spoil, 
and I stayed. I found a favorite feed- 
ing place for deer, which consisted of 
about two acres that had been cleared 
off many years ago and seeded down 
to alsyke and timothy. I stayed there 
all night watching for deer. 

As soon as it got dark the beaver 
hegan to fall trees near their dam, 
about a quarter of a mile away, and I 
cuess they must have fallen at least 
7) trees in the two hours that they 
worked. Pretty soon a wild-cat gave a 
yawl which would have made a ten- 
derfoot’s hair stand straight up. Then 
the foxes began to bark, and I heard 
luany deer in the course of the night, 
hut none came my way. 

It turned cold that night and snowed 
about an inch and the next morning I 
went out and killed a fine buck. I have 
killed many deer up in that country, 
but this buck was the first one I ever 
killed lying in its bed. 

For guns my partner used a _ .32-40 
Caliber Marlin. I had a .44 carbine Win- 
chester. I killed the buck with a 12- 
xsauge shotgun and buckshot. The coun- 
try where we hunt is so brushy that a 
zood shotgun is better than a rifle to 





get them. 


Michigan. RALPH E. BENEDICT. 
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Looks good from every point 


About sundown the finest view in the camp is that box 
of Heinz good things. 


Foods that go right to the right spot—hearty and appetiz- 
ing, yet digestible. No trouble and no waiting. Easily 
carried—quickly prepared, absolutely pure. 


Just read this list and get ready: 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS-—Four HEINZ CREAM SOUPS—Cel- 
styles, all oven baked, with or ery, Pea or Tomato, with real 
without pork and tomato sauce. cream up there a hundred miles 
”? Good hot or cold. from a cow. 


eS. HEINZ SPAGHETTI—Makes HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
a sustaining dish of fine flavor —The touch that makes all food (\ 








which not only tempts but satisfies taste better. 


eB, the appetite. Already cooked 4 y 
with tomato sauce and cheese. HEINZ PICKLES—For a relish. ly , 
HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER— HEINZ PRESERVES—For the Ve | 
For all butter uses. Keeps sweet. finishing touch. ‘tt 


Send for list of the 57 Varieties. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sold by all good grocers. 

















NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty important improvements. 
eat ape eae an: mes A a qo. and using 
Sie eg por ee 
jammin; cartri stop pins, or brui uc 
om o il, New system of rifling. Send 





stamp for catalog. 
Notice the new firm address, but Charles Newton is at the head. 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The HARDY TAILOR HAND-MADE GUN CASE 


to meet the requirements of discriminating sportsmen. Made to fit any gun, with any length barrel. 

Plain cases $25.00. Basket hand stamped $35.00. Full Hand carved $40.00. 

Hardy Premier, calfskin lined silver trimmings $75.00. Hardy De Luxe, elaborately 
engraved with finest buckskin lined, gold mountings, $100.00. 


Deseri tint ole enn" A. H.HARDY, Box 1384, Denver, Colo. 
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POUR LAYERS of leath. 
er between your feet and 
Never Rip 


es the ground. 
Seams to shed 


STAUNCH as a BOOT & 
= FLEXIBLE as a MOCCASIN & 


Here--Mr. Sportsman is the boot you’ve been longing for--so 
2 light and pliable that you can tramp all day init without get- 
& ting footsore; built to give you years of gruelling services. 


sRussells “Ike § 
Walion’’s 


Madeto to your order, # from chocolate 
chrome, finest of waterproofed 
cowhides, with flexible, long-wearing 


eB. 
Ask ao dealer for ‘‘Ike Waltons’’-- a 
ols ak can’t supply you, write for Cat- & 


Ww. C RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Wisconsin 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Security in buying tackle comes 
from the honor of the house that 
builds it. We serve a multitude of 
anglers. who insist upon “‘value re- 
ceived” for the money they spend 
and we have no comebacks. ur 
name on a rod or reel symbolizes 
the highest achievement of this 
highly developed art. Since 1867 
we have made and sold Tackle. 


This is surely a recommendation in itself. 











Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


112 Fulton Street New York City 














Because it is so soft and yield- 
ing that restful and beneficia] 


SLE sleep is assured. 


ON ON AIR OUR AIR MATTRESSES 


are Sanitary VERMIN and WATERPROOF, never 
get hard or lumpy. When deflated make a light 
compact package. 

METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recom- 
mended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, Autoists 
and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F FREE 
MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 
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| tives used grubs, 


| bait. A 
| the water to bring the fish (ninffows) 
| to 


| mouth like a sucker, only 
| bad. 
| 5 inches. 
| seines, some of them weighing 


| plentiful, 
| reserve artillery lines a covey of quail 
| could be flushed up in the old wheat 


| wild boars were 











An Old Contributor Writes of 
France. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have just re- 
ance and 
as the Outdoor Life magazine was one 
| of the favorite ones “over there” it is 
| only natural that I should write to you 
at this time and tell you how it was 
received. A very dear friend sent each 
copy as it came out. Back in the train- 
ing areas in France it helped keep up 


our spirits thru the long days of hard 
training and the monotony of it all. 


Then up in Germany while in the Army 
of Occupation I don’t know what would 
have happened to us outdoor men if we 
didn’t have the old standby to fall back 
on thru the long weeks of monotonous 
drill in rainy weather and long days 
or guarding railroads, tunnels’ and 
bridges. And last, but not least, while 
waiting for our boat at the famous 
Camp Pontanezen in Brest, France, we 
would have gone “nutty,” as they say, 
if we nadn’t had Outdoor Life to keep 
up our spirits. The magazines were 
read by scores and were simply worn 
out until they fell to pieces before they 
were finally ‘‘finee’” on their mission— 
or, as they say in Germany, “kaput.’ 

A word or two in regard to the game 
situation on the other side. We saw 
very little fishing except thru the mid- 











GERMANY. 


BOAR’S TUSKS FROM 


summer months while training. The na- 

or as they called them, 
worms,” or better, maggots, for 
handful was first thrown in 


“meat 


fisherman was swinging 
his light cane rod. I did not know what 
species of fish it was, but it was cov- 
ered with seales and had an underslung 
not quite as 
caught averaged about 
aught with 
a couple 


where the 


The ones 
Larger ones were 


of pounds. 
A bird resembling the quail was very 
as were rabbits. Up in the 


fields almost any time of the day. 

Up in Germany, rabbits, deer and 
very plentiful, but at 
that time we were not allowed to hunt 
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as there was too much danger of acci 
dents owing to the thick population, 
and the large caliber of the army rifles 
which were the only guns available. 

Wild boar hunting, according to the 
natives, was the favorite sport and in 
many of the hotels the chinaware was 
decorated with boar hunting scenes 
and the paraphernalia used on _ the 
hunts. Mounted trophies were also to 
be seen in dens, ete., thruout Luxem- 
bourg and the Rhine province in Ger- 
many. 

I was able to procure the tusks of 


two of the wild boar, and enclose a 
photo of them. 
Mont. J. SALO. 


How Indians Make Flint Arrow- 
heads. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The letters on 
above subject in your June, 1914, num- 
ber have only just come to my notice, 
nor have I been able to see Mr. Y. B. 


Hjll’s article in February, 1914, num- 
ber, nor any since. It is a pity that 
your correspondents are so cocksure 


that their methods are the only possible 
ones, and that Mr. Hill’s must therefore 
be impossible; it is not in this way that 
the cause of scientific investigation 
advanced. I am very much interested in 
the various methods of shaping flints 
as given by your correspondents, and, 
while I know from positive evidence 
that the heat-and-water method is one, 
I do not reject the others because they 
seem impossible to the ordinary mind, 
but accept them on the evidence, be- 
lieving that there are qualities in flint 
hitherto unknown to me, and that there 
are more ways than one of shaping it, 
tho, from the well-known effect of heat 

and water on all stones, this appears 
the simplest to me. It would take too 
much of your space for me to detail the 
very close inquiries I made inte the 
subject before giving it to the public; 
after I had met a man in my house in 
Alberta, Canada, who had seen Indians 
near the mouth of the Mackenzie River 
making flint arrowheads by the fire- 
and-water process. I then wrote to the 
trading posts and missionaries in Can- 
ada’s farthest North for further con- 
firmation, and later found another man 
who had spent most of his life trap- 
ping and trading in the North, who had 
also witnessed the fire-and-water proc- 
ess of shaping flint, and had kept writ- 
ten notes on the subject. Next, thru 
the director of the provincial museum 
at Ontario, I got in touch with a gentle- 
man in Ontario who had experimented, 
and I found that he could make flint 
implements by this process, however 
impossible it may seem to some of your 
correspondents. Last year I had a let- 
ter from a scientific gentleman in Eng- 
land interested in the subject, and who 
endorsed the method. Professor Boyd 
Dawkins of Manchester, England, one 
of* England’s veteran scientists, wrote 
me that he would experiment for him- 
self and not reject the method as im- 


IS 
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possible. Further, I may add that the 
Smithsonian Institute, after all my evi- 
dence was laid before them, accepted 
the fact that flint arrowheads are 
shaped by the heat-and-water process 
and printed it in their records. 

I trouble you with this letter in the 
interests of science only. 

B. C. F. W. GODSAL. 





Recipe for Corn Bread. 


For four hungry men, as follows: 
Two teacups of sour milk, 2 eggs, 14% 
teaspoonful of “Arm and Hammer” soda, 
piece of butter the size of a hen’s egg, 
1% loaf of very dry bread, pulverized. 
Put the soda in the milk and beat it 
well; add a heaping teaspoon of salt, 
beat the eggs and add to the milk, stir- 
ring all the time. Melt the butter and 
add to the whole; now add the bread- 
crumbs and stir well, then add enough 
cornmeal to make a moderate stiff bat- 


ter, and beat the whole mixture very 
hard for at least ten minutes. You 
must start the oven going when you 


begin the mixture so as to have it very 
hot—what the cooks eall a “quick oven.” 


Your success depends on getting the 
batter well mixed. Now grease a hot 


cake pan and pour your dough in and 
put it in the oven. If the oven is good 
and hot, the cake should bake nice and 





brown and be done clear thru in fif- 
teen to eighteen minutes. 
If sour milk is not to be had, use| 


sweet in its place, but you will have to| 
use 114% teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, | 
in addition to the soda. 

I tried this out, just to see what dis- | 
position I could make of some dry| 
bread that I thot too good to waste. | 
The result was far beyond my most | 
sanguine expectations, for the bread | 
turned out to be one of the best, if not} 
the best corneake I ever ate. What} 
surprised me most was that it was) 
baked to a seal brown on top, yet was | 
cooked clear thru. 


Wash. “BEEN THAR.” 





To ‘‘El Comancho.’’ 


Regardless of 
plume or nombra 


any name, nom de| 
abscure you write un- 
der or over, you are easily recognized, | 
because the brand. of the frontier is | 
indelibly placed on your mind, has left | 
its marks for life—marks of poetic | 
visions of mountain, plain and scenes | 
of romance and long ago. 

Those who are not so self centered | 
as to dedicate their lives to sordid dol- | 
lar chasing, and who can appreciate | 
truthfulness poetically expressed, and 
who ean afford to reread to sound your 
clear depth pools of wisdom, can surely 
enjoy the mental recreation of follow- 
ing your sparkling stream of thought. 

The month of June in the Northern 
Hemisphere has the longest days, short- 
est nights and longest twilights of all 
months of the year, and thus it is the 
most enjoyable. 

Admiringly yours, 


Calif. ADDISON M. POWELL. 





A Water-Proof Cement for the 


Camper. 
Anyone whe has camped out under 
canvas and been up against a leaky 


tent without the wherewithal to repair 
it will be interested in the waterproof 
cement now obtainable for just such 
emergencies, 




















—The 
Bait Casting Reel 
with the Five Points 


Strength 
Simplicity 
Compactness 
Durability 
Value 


A hWhy = 


Point 4— 
Durability 


Thousands of our customers are still 


using this reel after years of hard ser- 
vice. It maintains its perfect balance 
and is remarkable for its running and 


wearing qualities. It is as strong as any 
reel made, but yet its weight is only 8oz. 


The strength on which you can rely, the sim- 
plicity which makes cleaning easy and prevents 
getting out of order, the compactness which 
gives 4 greater line capacity for the size, the 
durability which keeps thousands in use after 
years of service, and a remarkably low price 
y in view of its top-notch quality—all these fea- 

Improved tures recommend the TAKAPART as the Bait 
Automatic Reel Casting Reel for you. 











The reel with the easy Takapart 


feature. The last word in auto- $ .60 War tax 
matics. Now ready for distri- e 
bution among discriminating included 


fishermen. 


TRIPART Reel, the TAKAPART'S little brother, 
$5.50 iiaea 


Diameter 2% inches; width 
716 inch. Weight, 13 oz 
Capacity: will comfortably 
hold 150 feet ‘‘G'’ Enamel- 
ed Line. —— 
A fish once hooked can never 
get any slack line. The line 
does not start with snapping 
suddenness of a tripped spring. 
Reel can be used above or below 
hand for Fly or Bait casting. 


“Fisherman's luck’’ isn’t ALL luck 
is knowing how and buying right 
“Fishing Reels,’’ tells the secret of the biggest 
catches - what to use and how to use it 


Booklet ‘‘Fishing Reels,’’ Sent on Request 
Write for It. 


Send for new catalog 
All dealers handle these well known reels. 


$11.00 
A. F. MEISSELBACH MBG. CO. | 
22 Prospect St. Newark, sie 


—— 


Much of it 
Our booklet 


War Tax 
Included 
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Hunting 
Trapping 
Fishing 
Camping 
Outing 


Mining 
Farming 
Cruising 
Driving 
The Acetylene (Carbide Gas) Watching 


Ete. BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT Etc. 


Twelve different styles ranging from $6 to $9.25. Guaranteed and backed hy years of manufacture, as we are the originators of 
acetylene lamps ‘To wear on the head.’’ Candle flame burner type burns 10 hours and flat flame burner type 5 hours, on one 
filling of 4 ounces of carbide at a total cost of only 4 cents. The efficiency and powerful light are due to the full shaped, brass 
nickel plated reflector which is 344 inches in diameter. The lamps are either single or double lens with darkening door. Ask for 
the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT at al! dealers or direct 


Catalogue free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG.CO., 


Head piece worn 
on he 





Non-kinkable 
Generator for rubber hose 


belt or pocket 


529 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| FITS THE LEG, VERY 
SMART, addsto APPEAR- 
| ANCE OF EVERY COS- 
TUME. Equally adapted to 
wear of men and women. 
ALL WOOL, FULLY 
SHAPED, REINFORCED 
AT POINT OF WEAR. 
ASK TO SEE THE HOOK, 
MAKES IT STAY. PUT. 
Colors: olive drab, marine 
shade, cadet and navy blue. 





For sale at all Leading 
Sporting goods _ establish- | 
ments and all Army Post | 
Exchanges. | 

| 





| 


The Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings, Inc. 
244 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 


Hole. 

BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 











THE NEW MODEL STONEBRIDGE 
FOLDING LANTERN 


It is absolutely storm-proof. The Stand- 
ard Field Lantern of the United States 
and Canadian Armies. The popular 
Camp Lantern. 











FOLDED 


THESTONEBRIDGEFOLDING BAKER 


No pins to take out, no_ loose parts, nothing to 
lose. 








When you take hold of the handle you know 
you have everything 
belonging to it. 
Descriptive circular 
sent on request. 








OPEN FOLDED 


Cc.H. STONEBRIDGE MFG. CO. 
21-23 Warren Street New York City 











The cement in question is unlike any 
others on the market, in that it is made 
of pyroxylin or dissolved cotton and is 
waterproof. When used to stop up a 
pin hole in a leaky tent, a drop of it 
will make a water-tight seal, impervi- 
ous to moisture. It is flexible, so that 
it will stand folding of the canvas with- 
out cracking. 

This new cement is also excellent 
for mending torn clothing, boots, blan- 
kets, broken fishing rods, tennis rac- 
quets, or anything that is subjected to 
moisture or dampness. It comes in a 


| small tube that takes almost no space 


| wanted to see the fight to a finish. 





at all in the camper’s pack. 





A Rattler-Blacksnake Battle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was reading 
Mr. H. F. Sidney’s article in Outdoor 
Life of the Brazilians keeping boa con- 
strictors as a safeguard against venom- 
ous snakes and rats. This reminds me 
of a little incident which occurred in my 
barefoot days while living on a farm in 
West Virginia. I was out in the woods 
late one autumn afternoon cow-hunting. 
It was a very still afternoon and I 
stepped upon an old fallen oak tree to 
listen for cowbells. I was attracted by 
a rustling noise at the trunk of the tree 
which proved to be the death struggle 
between a blacksnake and a rattler. The 
rattler was coiled up and the _ black- 
snake was crawling around him, always 
keeping out of his enemy’s striking dis- 
tance. I remained very quiet as I 
The 
rattler kept his rattlers buzzing and 
struck at the blacksnake several times, 
but was always too slow. 

I eagerly awaited the final blow, 
which soon came. The blacksnake kept 
circling the rattler until finally he hesi- 
tated just a moment and then gave a 
quick spring as if forced by electricity 
and wrapped completely around the rat- 
tler. They rolled for a few feet and 
stopped. There I saw the finish of Mr. 
Rattlesnake. The  blacksnake was 
wrapped around the center of the rat- 
tler’s body very close. He would 
stretch the rattler, release his coil and 
wrap again, and how the rattler’s bones 
popped! 

After the blacksnake finished his task 
he proudly crawled away, leaving his 
dead victim for my inspection. I exam- 
ined the rattler and apparently every 
bone in his body was broken. I would 
not have missed this duel for love nor 
money. I have never since that time 
killed a blacksnake altho I have seen 
hundreds of them in my rambles, I be- 
lieve they are one of the farmer’s best 
safeguards against other poisonous 


snakes, rats and mice and should not 
be killed. Cc. F. BAILEY. 
Mo. 


Mixed Queries. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please assist 


| me with some sort of an exposure scale 


| for 


photographing in the mountain 


| country of Wyoming in August and Sep- 


tember.—Ernest Jones, Chicago, Ill. 
Answer.—We have a 3-A Eastman 
camera with Goerz lens and have kept 
fairly close to the following scale for 
the Rocky Mountain states for summer 
months. Of course, this should be modi- 
fied some for early spring and late fall 
months—also for winter—by _ giving 


more time in the early and later parts 
of the day: 


Between 10 a. m. and 3 p. m.: 

Pictures in bare or parky country 
with no trees, clear day: 1-50 sec., 16 
stop. 

In same country, medium cloudy, sun 
barely sifting thru: 1-50 sec., 8 stop. 

In same country, very cloudy day: 
1-50 see., 4 stop. 

In same country, on snow, or above 
timberline, clear day: 1-75 sec., 16 stop. 

All above pictures at distances of 25 
to 50 feet or more. At close-up dis- 
tances, such as 10 or 15 feet, double 
the size of stop. 


In wooded country where there are 
small openings in the timber, even if 
picture is taken in such openings, either 
give double the time to the exposure or 
double the size of stop. 

Between hours of 7 and 10 a. m. and 
3 and 6 p. m., double above time or 
double size of stop, as both have same 
effect. 

Between sun-up and 7, and between 


6 and sun-down, double on the time 
again. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I intend to 


take a long hike to Montana and am 
going to start July Ist. I am not going 
to take a tent, because I want to go 
very light, and I want to know if 
snakes bother you when you sleep, and, 
if they do, how can I prevent this. I 
have heard that if there is placed a 
rope around the camp that they will 
not cross it. Is this true? Also please 
give me a cure for poison snake bites 
while in the woods.—W. H. Latky, Chi- 
cago. 

Answer.—No, snakes do not bother 
you while you are asleep if you have 
pleasant dreams, but they are some- 
times apt to keep you from_ sleep. 
Snakes are as harmless as earthworms 
if let alone. They are sometimes even 
companionable and chummy, especially 
the members of the rattlesnake family, 
for we have known them—on chilly 
nights when one’s feet get cold—to 
crawl right under the covers and assist 
the camper in keeping warm until morn- 
ing. Even when it is time to arise 
they are sometimes loath to go, and it 
is then that one must be careful and 
not get too insulting with his guests, 
for snakes are sensitive, just like all 
other creatures, and if they see you 
making any quick moves as if to draw, 
they may resent the action as a dis- 
courtesy and beat you on the pull. 

We have heard that rattlesnakes will 
not cross a hair rope, but if we hap- 
pened to be camping on the ground in 
a neighborhood infested with these rep- 
tiles and didn’t care to be on neigh- 
borly terms with them over night, we 
believe we’d build an iron fence around 
our bed, or, better still, roost in a 
convenient treetop. Rattlesnakes _re- 
mind us of a buck deer when shot— 
you never know which way he _ will 
jump. We have seen a man crawl up 
to a wild rattler on the plains and 
softly lift it up in his arms without 
being bitten—and then again, we've 
seen that same man get bitten by at- 
tempting the same thing with another 
snake. 

Dr. McCulloch’s story on snake poi- 
soning in our July number will tell you 
what to do for snake bite.—Editor. 
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Western Furs. 
By A. R. Harding. 


Many now important cities west of 
the Mississippi River started as fur- 
trading posts. In fact, it was trappers 
and traders, in quest of furs, who told 
of such a wonderful country, rich in 
soil, mineral and furs, that started set- 
tlers streaming Westward. States west 
of the Mississippi River comprise an 
area Of 2,143,100 square miles, being 
more than two-thirds of the total ex- 
clusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Hundreds of professional hunters and 
trappers are scattered over this vast 
country, to say nothing of the tens of 
thousands of ranchers and others who 
hunt and trap fur-bearing animals. The 
wide-awake fur dealer will find oppor- 
tunities to buy of these people not 
found elsewhere. Why? Because there 
are not aS many small or local buyers 
as in the more densely populated states. 
A much greater percentage of the catch 
is therefore shipped direct to dealers 
than elsewhere. 


ence on the climate for many miles in- 
land, so that furs along the coast of 
California, Oregon and Washington are 


not as valuable as those farther inland. | 


iver ar f 2 countr roduces | 
Every part of the country p pre, 













| is the best 


| 
| 


a different quality of fur. The mink | 
of Texas and Louisiana differ from | 


those of Kansas and Nebraska, while 
those caught in mountains are usually 
smaller and darker. If a different sec- 
tion, or part of the country, produces 
different quality of fur, why not alti- 
tude? In certain localities, such as In- 
diana and Illinois, there are a good 
many mink caught, which, to the fur 
trade, are known as “cotton.” These 
skins are not very valuable, altho as 
large as the average. 

Mink caught in the Dakotas are very 
large, but few cotton. Those caught in 
the Rocky Mountains are not overly 
large, but fairly dark and seldom a 
cotton. Why? If altitude is responsi- 
ble, why “cotton” mink 


| check. 


in considerable | 


numbers in parts of the Ohio vain |e 
and few, or none, in the mountain 
ranges? 


North of about 40 degrees, 


weasel 
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READY TO SKIN—NORTHWESTERN-CAUGHT. 


Western furs have become so valuable 
during recent years that laws have been 
enacted for the protection of the fur 
animals. Most states now have laws 
prohibiting trapping only during the 
time when furs and pelts are in best 
condition. These laws usually exempt 
predatory animals—those that kill much 
poultry, stock and game—which are 
killed at every chance. 

There is considerable difference in 
the time that furs “prime up,” those 
in a section as large as the Western 
country being soonest in the Northern 
portions and high mountain ranges. 
Poorest furred pelts are generally those 
caught where climate is warmest, or, 
Say, in southern parts of Arizona, New 
Mexico and California. The Gulf Stream, 
however, which flows north along the 
Pacific Coast, has considerable influ- 





turn from brown to white (then known 
as ermine to the fur trade) shortly 
after first snow. Altitude does not seem 
to make much difference, for so far as 
I have been able to learn this animal 
in mountain ranges, say 35 degrees and 
south, remain in the brown coat thru- 
out the year. On the other hand, even 
on the plains of Nebraska many turn 
white each winter. 

Climate and altitude seem to have 
something to do with foxes, for black, 
silver and cross are only found in the | 
most northern portions and in the high 
mountain ranges south to about 40 de- 
grees. The red variety is found in same 
sections and also somewhat farther to 
the south and east. The grey has the 
widest range, being found in all states 
thruout the West. The kit or swift fox 
is a small specie, found in the Dakotas 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 


Cap has Fur or Flanne! inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 


can be turned down, 
snow: running 


preventing water or 
down back of neck, This 
and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer If he 
will not supply you we will sen : prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write for booklet of 


including Auto Caps. 


Do not send 
personal 


Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 





PRICE 
$2.00 
Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY $-2OSEP# 


MISSOUR'’ 








South Bend-Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel thumbs itself, 
eliminates back-lashes. 
South Bend BASS-ORENO. Users 
say "'best fisb getting bait made.” 
Twelve colors 75c each. 
FREE—-THE Day OF 
REALSPO 
, A red blooded fishing prea Car- 
toons by Briggs, Write for it. 
ao SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
wens Colfax Ave., 


Seuath Bend, Ind. 
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PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 


A protector for those who enjoy out of door 
life —motoring, golf, tennis, sailing, hunting 
and fishing. 

A comfortable goggle that does not detract 
from the personal appearance of the wearer 
or the pleasure of outing. 


Obtainable from opticians, motor supply and 
sporting goods establishments everywhere. 


We will send the address of your nearest 


dealer. 
F. A. HARDY & CO. 
Box 804, Chicago, IIl. 





Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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THE 
KEANE Z-S USPENSORY 
(FORM FITTING) 


The only suspensory tailored to fit the groin snugly. 
Simply supports the vital organs. 
Promotes Health, Comfort and 
Cleanliness, 
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ELASTIC PART 






MADE IN 4 QUALITIES 


Balbriggan $1.00 
Linen (Mesh) $1.25 
(1 ae aad Fine Glove Silk $1.50 
Heavy Silk (Mesh) $2.00 


Kean E-Z Jock Strap $1.00 


At your dealers or postpaid on receipt of price. 
“Suite 195” 1328 Broadway 
A. R. CHISHOLM CO., New York City, U.S. A. 


SOLVOL 


The New Powder Solvent 
and Cleaning Oil 


Adopted by the Government and 
the leading manufacturers of 
high power rifles and machine 
guns. Removes the residuum of 
smokeless and black powders 
from allfire arms. The greatest 
rust eradicator ever offered to 
the shooting public. An ideal 






Outfits 








seneas manus 

CLEANING. 
PRESERVING 
psi isms. Three ounce size—25c, 
Postage 10c extra. Direct by 
mail if your dealer hasn't it. 
Mention dealer’s name. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPT. BASIL MIDDLETON 
CULVER, IND., U. S. A. 

















KING’S RIFLEITE 
SHOOTING GLASSES 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Lieut. Colonel Townsend 


Whelen, Capt. Mc Dougall, Capt. 
Leigh, Lieut. Lee, Dr. McDonald; 
Navy, Colonel Hart McHarg, Jno. 
Hessian, Lieut. Col. Paul Wolf and 
over 30 commissioned officers of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, 
who saw and used the glasses at Camp 
Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLE- 
ITE will improve your vision and shooting 
whether with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No 
frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at 
once for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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*acific. The combined 
value of the various kinds of fox pelts 
makes these furs of much importance. 

Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Da- 
kota ’coon are large, well furred and 
dark. The pelt is also heavy. Such 


| Skins are among the most valuable ’coon 


caught. Skunk caught in these states, 
as well as those taken in other of the 
Northwestern, are very large. In stripe 
they are mostly of the long, narrow de- 
scription, being more valuable, as a rule, 


than this grade caught in the East, 
where stripe will average wider and 


skins smaller. Missouri and Arkansas 
skunk run more to the four grades— 
black, short, narrow, broad—but not as 
large as those of the Northwestern 
states. The leading skunk producing 
states of this section are the eleven 
east of the Rocky Mountains, where the 
yearly catch is hundreds of thousands 
and the value millions of dollars. <A 
good many skunk are also caught in 
California. 

Texas and Louisiana 
very short furred, being worth only 
about two-thirds as much as best sec- 
tions. Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming 


muskrat are 


| and other mountain states do not pro- 


duce as good pelts as farther east. Some 


claim that alkali in the water retards 
fur growth. The Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Iowa are the largest 


| muskrat producers of the states west of 


the Mississippi, with the exceptions of 
Texas and Louisiana. 

Wolves ‘from the North and mountain- 
ous sections are usually darker, fur 
finer and silkier than the fur of those 
from a level or prairie country. In states 


| where the topography varies from plains 


lubricant for sensative mechan- | 


to high mountains, such as the Rockies, 
the quality of this article varies. Take 
the state of Colorado for explanation: 
The high mountain-caueht free with ay. 
erage with those of a level country far- 
ther north, foothills with Nebraska, 
plains with Kansas. 

More than 100,000 prairie wolf skins 
were sold last April in two auction sales, 
prices for No. 1 skins ranging from 
about $3.00 to $25.00. There is consid- 
erable difference in color of this article 
in the same locality, altho this does not 
have much to do with value, as it is 
the soft, silky furred pelts that are the 


|} most valuable. 


Fully three-fourths of the coyotes or 
prairie wolves are caught west of the 
Mississippi River. This fur has been 
selling well the past two seasons and 
dealers who wish to handle this article 
direct from trappers and small collect- 
should take a tip and send their 
“mail solicitors” into this section. 

Otter were never very numerous any- 
where, altho well distributed thruout 
the country. The Pacific Coast and 


ors 


| Northwest states now furnish consider- 


able part of the catch. A _ pelt that 
measures five and a half feet when on 
the stretcher, from tip of tail to end 
of nose, is considered a large pelt, but 
numerous catches have been made along 
the Pacific Coast where pelts measured 
eight inches more. This fur has not 
ndvaneed as much as many others and 
seldom brings to exceed $25.00. 

Owing to wise laws, there are now 
many more beaver in some states than 
a few years ago. Beaver is a splendid 
fur and, while selling at considerable 
advance, has not gone up in proportion 
to many other furs. Skins from the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast are 


| usually light colored, but some are very 
large, measuring 40 inches in length and 

| 36 in width. 
Marten vary in value from a few dol- 








lars for small, light color, up to $100 
for large, well-furred skins of dark 
shades. Not many sell as high as $100 
altho a few of the very largest and 
darkest at recent sales sold for $200. 
It seems that every section where mar 
ten are found produces a particular type 
of this fur. Some are fine furred, oth- 
ers coarse with various shades of colo: 
which largely determines the value. 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Rocky Moun 
tains and Pacific Coast states produc 
mainly yellow shades, which are not the 
most valuable. 

With the exception of New England 
states, New York and a few hundred 
‘aught in Northern Michigan, Wiscon 
sin and Minnesota, the entire United 
States catch, excepting Alaska, is se- 


cured in Washington, Oregon, Califor 
nia, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Montana 


Wyoming and Colorado, being tens of 
thousands yearly. Marten are found 
mainly high up in the mountains. 

Fisher furs have advanced wonder 
fully during recent years, best speci- 
mens selling for upwards of $100. The 
catch in America is not large, being only 
a few thousand each year. In the United 
States, its range is principally in the 
’acifiec Coast states and the more north- 
ern of the Rocky Mountain states. 

No animal whose pelt has a fur value 
is aS universally hated as is the wol- 
verine. This hatred is from the fact 
that this animal is a stealer of. bait, 
and fur animals, when caught in traps, 
are often eaten or destroyed before the 


arrival of the trapper. Wolverine are 
powerful and wise, but they are not 
plentiful, and most trappers are glad 


such is the case. A few are still to be 
found in the Northwest states. 

Lynx skins a few vears ago advanced 
from $3.00 or $4.00 to about $25.00. Dur- 
ing the past year a few best specimens 


have brought as high as $50.00. This 
animal is seldom found south of the 


states bordering on Canada, other than 
Oregon and California. The yearly catch 
in America is fully 25,000, but only 
about 10 per cent, of the catch is made 
in the United States, outside of Alaskn. 
Canada the great lynx-producing 
country. 

Wildeat vary a great deal as to color 
and markings according to section. 
Those of most Rocky Mountain sections 
are pale gray; of California, a reddish 
‘ast; of the Southwest, spotted. Wild- 
cat is a useful, cheap fur, somewhiut 
resembling lynx, but is shorter furred 
and mottled. Some pelts from best sec- 
tions are classed lynx cat, being more 
valuable than the ordinary wildcat pelts. 

Nearly 10,000 ringtail cat pelts were 
sold at the April auction sales. This 
animal is probably so named from the 
many rings on tail, having more than 
the raccoon. Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Southern California and north 2 
few hundred miles along the Pacific 
Coast seems to be about the limit 
its home in this country. This anima! 
is probably more numerous in Mexico 
than any portion of the United States 
unless it Southern Texas. Its fur 
value wonderfully advanced recently 
and a few best pelts sold for $3.00 
whereas it formerly was about $1.00 
for 


is 


p 
@l 


is 


best. 

3adger, size considered, is probably 
the cheapest fur of any of the strong- 
pelted fur bearers. Pelts range in value 
from about $3.00 down. The fur is 
rather long and coarse. Badger are 
found mainly west of the Mississipp!, 
being most numerous in the prarie por- 
tions of the Central West and North 
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west. The yearly catch is something 

ke 10,000. | / adi ° 

Opossum, like the ringtail cat, prefer WIS: a Ol] 
2 warm climate, so that Texas, Louis- e 


ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas and \- 

Missouri include most of its range west 

of the Mississippi. This animal is a 

prolific breeder, bringing forth from 

eight to fourteen at a litter, which, | 

where food is plentiful, are full grown 

hy December. Opossum is a_ rather 

cheap fur, yet best pelts sell, large and 

well furred, for $2.00, and sometimes 

rae MY) PERFECT PATTERN SHELLS 
With the exception of a few states 

ike Iowa and Missouri, it is doubtful 


i 
‘ there is a county in any state west HIS man remembers too or S 
of the Mississippi but that has more . GZ, - 
l late the things he heard g®5 


or less coyotes. In some, such as Mon-| 
tana, Nevada, Utah and other of the | about Peters Shells having Ws Ve : 
cattle and sheep raising ones, coyotes | , y f 

are SO numerous that they kill a great | greater penetration and better 
deal of stock. Western States are the} ° 
creat coyote pelt producers. The yearly | patterns. He, like some 


catch is probably upwards of 300,000 | ° 
and the fur value more than $1,500,000. | others, believed that a 


In the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, | shell is simply a shell. 


Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri skunk | 



































































and muskrat are both important arti- | But out in the field, when he is 
cles. Foxes, mink and wildeat are more . : : 

generally distributed and add something | shooting, he finds there is a big 
ike another million dollars yearly. Ot-| difference. Shot after shot that 
ter, beaver, lynx and marten also add 

considerable to the total. The little should have made a good clean 
white weasel means probably $100,000 kill fails to produce results. 

to trappers each year. There are no 

authentic figures, to my me rep- Will he use Peters Shells next 
resenting or showing the value of a sea- + 

son’s eatch of Western furs. Dealers time? What would you do? 
und others who should be in position What will you do this season? 
to form a fair estimate think that the * 

catch last season was between $8,000,- W hy not make sure of the best 
100 and $12,000,000. shells before you go out? 





Not only are 
Peters Shells 
more reliable, more uniform, but they 














are also safer. “Steel where steel 
belongs’’—the reinforcement in the 
shell head, protects you. 

Ask your dealer for Peters. He has 
them if he is anxious to give his cus- 
tomers real quality. Insist upon them—iif 
you want the best results. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




































ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 
When the Light is Poor. 














It isan ABSOLUTE FACT 
That With A KING Patent 
Rear Sight Having White 
Diamond Under the 
Notch and Toward the 
4 y Eye and A KING ‘SPARK 
a ‘ 3 = POINT'’ Gold Bead Front 
é LY ' Za Sight. that Accurate Shots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 
- roo pM gpa og Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 

} 2 af . ’ wi 1 
IN THE WILDS OF WASHINGTON. Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 Any other Combination. “*The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 


Ri and Mrs. Geo. H. Tilden, of Seattle, Wash., Send for Catalog “‘O” showing over 100 Front and Rear 
photographed in the heart of the Olympic Moun- sights, and copy of “Modern Sights for Modern Arms,” FREE. 
t1ins of that state where plenty of Dolly Varden} 


Som the bill of fare evers way’ and cougar ant}| D. W. KING, 2025 Dexter St. DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 


ther ‘‘wild’’ tracks were in evidence. 































Rifles Which May Be Expected 
Following the War. 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


PART II—CONCLUSION. 
Now, a few words concerning the 


Savage. When Arthur Savage designed 
the Savage rifle he designed it for a 
longer and heavier barrel than the .22 
H. P. and .250-3000 calibers have—yes, 
or the other calibers in the lever action 
Savages which are supplied with very 
light-weight barrels and branded 
“Featherweight.” By hollowing the 
butt stocks and peeling the barrel down 
nearly to the core, the Savage people 
offer us very light-weight arms, same 
as do the Winchester people in their 
light-weight ’86 model when supplied 
with very light 22-inch barrel for the 
.45-70 cartridges. But, are the arms 
properly proportioned? Never! If so, 
what of the same models when supplied 
with heavier and longer barrels? And 
both were designed for such barrels. 
The first 10,000 Savage rifles were 
made under contract by the Marlin peo- 
ple, and, in my opinion, in outline and 
smoothness of action were superior to 
the Savage rifle of today, which is be- 
ing turned out at Utica. I am speak- 
ing of the standard grade Savages of 
today; specially hand-finished or made- 
to-order Savages we are not now con- 
sidering. I have found, and others say 
the same thing, that the standard Mar- 
lin-made Savage, as designed by its in- 
ventor, was a neater and smoother 
working arm than the Utica-made ar- 
ticle. Let anyone who can bunch some 
of the two makes try the matter out 
and report. I have yet to hear of any 
who have owned or used both who have 
differed from me on the points men- 
tioned. The Marlin-made Savage, with 
its 26-inch barrel, and as designed by 
its inventor, was as nearly properly pro- 
portioned as it was possible for an arm 
of its type to be—at least, such is my 
opinion. Admitting this in its favor, 
we must not lose sight of a point against 
it, and which many apparently have 
never been discovered. To the man who 
fails to become interested enough to 
investigate the matter to any great ex- 
tent, the Savage seems to have a very 
short receiver as compared with other 


rifles handling cartridges of similar 
length. As a matter of fact, however, 


the receiver, while short, as found on 
this gun which, when compared with a 
Winchester or Marlin handling cart- 
ridges of same length, has an overall 
measurement about two inches greater. 
This, of course, with all three makes 
having same length of barrels. It may 
not be a serious matter, but if design- 
ing an action I would keep down the 
overall length to the minimum. This 
greater 
due to 


overall length of the Savage is 
the magazine being of a type 


that prevents the lever connecting with 
the breech bolt at any but the rear end. 

Take the ’95 model Winchester with 
its box magazine and which uses longer 
eartridges. The lever which straddles 
the magazine, said lever with its many 
pieces, while not pretty to look at, con- 
nects with the bolt well forward and 
thereby makes possible a very short 
action compared to the long cartridges 
it handles. The mechanism of this Win- 
chester doesn’t extend to the rear as 
far as is the case with the Savage, 
much of the working parts to the lat- 
ter arm being back of the magazine 
producing an overall length greater than 
some other arms using even longer cart- 
ridges. 

Yet, despite the—to me, at least—un- 
desirable features of the Savage rifles, 
I like them in many ways, and the mak- 
ers are entitled to a great deal of credit 
for endeavoring to supply the shooters 
with arms using cartridges of extremely 
high velocity, tho I do think the time 
is ripe for them to offer us a strictly 
new action, designed especially for 
some certain cartridge, instead of try- 
ing to satisfy the shooters by offering 
an arm designed so many years ago for 
eartridges which, however excellent 
then, must, in a great measure, give 
way to something better in the near 
future. If they do not feel that they 
ean afford to bring out a strictly new 
action for a new cartridge, then, by all 
means, give us the present model in 
solid frame or offer some remedy for 
the disease that afflicts their present 
take-down when found in their .22 H. P. 
and .250-3000 calibers. 

It seems that I have been fated to 
be unlucky when carrying the .22 H. P. 
and .250-3000, as I never pulled a bead 
with either on a deer. The .22, how- 
ever, I} discovered would pick a half- 
grown woodchuck up and lift it so high 
in the air that when it came down it 
would be with such a bump as to leave 
him stone dead when the shooter would 
reach the fatal spot. With the .250- 
3000 I decided, from its execution on a 
coyote, that, with present fur prices 
prevailing, one shot from this gun would 
shoot away just about seventeen dol- 
lars and six bits’ worth of skin per 
shot. It, with the .22 H. P., are cer- 
tainly rippers of flesh and sinew. I 
have a faint idea that when the really 
perfect game-killing bullet is designed 
for arms of these or greater velocities, 
it will have at least two-thirds of the 
tail end of the bullet of harder core 
than the point. (I presume I am now 
eligible for a coat of tar and feathers, 
but I thought I’d get it anyway, so might 
as well have my say on several things 
which have been troubling me for lo! 
these many moons.) 

The war is over, and, let us hope at 
least, forever, tho we may be unable 
to see clearly how permanent peace 
can be expected with so many nations 








involved whose interests in world mat- 
ters seem to clash at so many points. 
With the expiration of war contracts, 
it would seem the many American gun 


manufacturers whose business was 
chiefly to supply the demand for sport- 
ing arms in pre-war days would now, 
if not before, be in a position to offer 
us strictly new models of sporting arms 
and built to handle new cartridges. 
Their profits on military arms must 
have been enormous, and, so far as | 
am capable of judging, they were en- 
titled to every cent of it, and all possi- 
ble credit should be theirs for supply- 
ing the Allies with arms at a time when 
they were surely needed greatly. While 
there may have been some excuse for 
handing the shooters some of the so- 
called featherweight and lightweight 
and extra lightweight rifles before the 
war, such rifles invariably being noth- 
ing more nor less than very light weight 
and short barrels screwed into receiv- 
ers designed for longer and heavier bar- 
rels, I firmly believe the shooters are 
now entitled to the real thing in lighter 
weight rifles, especially since they are 
willing to pay the bill and the manu- 
facturers, without doubt, are in a po- 
sition to fill it perfectly. I am aware 
of the fact that all do not want feather- 
weight arms, but I am just as certain 
that many others are ready to pay well 
for such arms for much of their hunt- 
ing. But they are not interested greatly 
in any more of the so-called feather- 
weights. Practically all of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers have been guilty of 
supplying us with these arms instead 
of producing the real thing. I'll not 
attempt to prove this, as it is too well 
known by those who have followed the 
game. From now on, give us at least 
one real featherweight, or give us more 
game in more accessible districts. 

A. C. Gould, one of the best informed 
and most interesting writers on fire- 
arms topics, wrote nearly thirty years 
ago, in part, as follows: 

“Overweight, unnecessary weight, has 
long been a conspicuous cause of com- 
plaint against American rifles. There 
seems no good reason why a .32 or .38 
ealiber rifle shooting 40 grains of pow- 
der, or even less, and a light bullet 
should weigh nine or ten pounds, when 
six or seven pounds is sufficient weight. 
This, however, is one of the results of 
manufacturing rifles in quantity by ma- 
chinery. A weight calculated to suit a 
majority of rifle-shooters (and _ that 
would probably mean target-shooters) 
has generally been selected by manu- 
facturers and the rifle in that model 
would be of a standard weight. As tar- 
get-shooters, as a rule, prefer a heavier 
rifle than game-shooters, and as there 
are more target-shooters than hunters. 
it has often been difficult to find rifles 
light enough to satisfy those who hunt 
with a rifle.” 


Mr. Gould, of course, wrote back in 
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black powder days. If, as he believed, 
six or seven pounds was, in his day, 
sufficiently heavy for a hunting rifle, | 
it is certain that we can get along) 
nicely with one even lighter than that 
now, using a high-power cartridge. I 
like to give all credit due to the manu- 
facturers of rifles, and when I think of 
all the excellent arms of American make 
we can obtain, I simply cannot but feel 
grateful to them for having supplied 
us with such excellent arms at such 
reasonable prices; but if I am to speak | 
my mind fully, I must say that shotgun | 
makers have been far more anxious to} 
please their customers than have rifle | 
makers, as they have cut the shotguns) 
right down to the featherweight mark. 
You can get heavy shotguns if you 
want, but the strong point in shotgun 
advertisements is the splitting of ounces 
when showing up the superiority of 
some shotgun maker’s product. And to-| 
day they are making the different | 
gauges on properly proportioned frames ; 
shotgun shooters evidently didn’t take 
kindly to a 20-bore built on a 16 frame, | 
a 16 on a 12 frame, nor a 12 ona 10-| 
gauge frame. If there is any reason 
whatever in the hunter with the scatter- | 
gun having a real featherweight shot- | 
gun, 








there exists much greater reason | 
for the hunter of big game having at 
least the choice of selecting a_ real| 
featherweight rifle. And why? Let the | 
shotgun hunter put in just one nl 
hunting big game in the rough moun-| 
tains and be compelled to carry a rifle | 


just one pound heavier than his favor- | The Filson Cruising Coat for Fishing, 


ite shotgun which he habitually carries | 
ina comparatively easy-to-navigate dis- | 
trict and I’ll promise the makers of that | | 
particular rifle that they will hear from | 
him in no uncertain tone first mail—or | 
by wireless. 

I have in years past, taken this mat- 
ter of the real feitherweight rifle up 
with several rifle manufacturers, put- 
ting up as strong an argument in favor 
of such an arm as I could in a few 
words, invariably receiving the reply 
that there would undoubtedly be a lim- 
ited demand for sucu an arm, and that 
possibly, some time, when the demand 
seemed great enough to justify them in 
investing in the necessary machinery, 
ete., ete., they would probably seriously 
consider the matter. Then more, ete., 
ete. The late R. A. Kane (Outdoor Life 
readers know whether he was a gun 
man or not), in many letters to me, 
strongly favored the real featherweight 
rifle for hunting, even going so far as 
to state that there was absolutely no 
zood reason why the famous ’86 Win- 
chester shouldn’t have been at least one 
pound lighter, as he stated that in the 
day it was produced better material 
was even then available from which to 
have made it in lighter form. That 
light-weight big game rifles can be 
made, and are made, and that such 
rifles are getting the game, we have 
only to remember that the little .30-30 
Winchester, Marlin and Savage car- 
bines, the .22 H. P. and .250-3000 Sav- 
ages, all weigh under seven pounds. 
The half-magazine Winchesters weigh | 
hut six pounds, while I believe I have 
briefly mentioned one of these guns in| 
rather battered condition which Frank | 
M. Woods reduced to a scant five and| 
a half pounds, and with which I landed | 
three deer, etc. While we can get the| 
arms nearly as light as we want, there | 
is an important point to keep in mind, | 
and that is, these arms were not orig-| 
inally intended to be converted into} 
lightweight rifles. What is wanted is 
an arm built with its receiver as small | 
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Coop “DAY'S SHOOT 


When you're tired and your appetite is keen, you’ll appreciate the 
convenience of the KampKook. No wood to gather, no delay or 
trouble. The KampKook is set up and going in two minutes. Has 
two burners; burns gasoline. Simple and safe, not affected by wind; 
built to stand the hard knocks. No smoke or danger from flying 
sparks. Compact and easy to carry. 


The Ideal Camp Stove 


for tourists and all who hunt, fish or go 
camping. Also supplied with Kampoven for 
broiling and baking. 

Ask your sporting goods or hardware dealer 
——— or write for large illustrated 
older. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
804 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn. 






Size folded 
14'/2x8x3'/2 
inches. 
Welehe only 
8 pounds 






































Hunting, Outing 


(U. S. and Canadian Patents) 
Recommended by cruisers for whom it was 
originally designed. It is the most practical 
garment for all outdoorlife. Hassix pockets, 
one large BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 
acomplete pack. Best material and weight 
guaranteed. Made in plain U. S. Shelter 
Khaki, tan orolive drab. Waterproof Shed- 
pel Khaki, olive; 20 oz. gray flannel, single 
shoulders and sleeves; 26 oz. black plaid, 
red and black plaid mackinaw; 26 oz. red 
mackinaw. Furnished shirtstyle, asshown, § 
oropenfrontcoatstyle. State preference and 
collar size when ordering. We make out- 
ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing, 
corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleep- 
ing bags. Send for Catalog 5, which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over 


C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

















THE MARBLE WOODCRAFT KNIFE 


is the result of the ideas of many hunters and expert knife designers. 
Itmeetseveryneed. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping bone, 
etc. High gradesteel-bevel blade, thick at back, tapering toa fine point. Blade 4!4in., 

leather handle 33; in.; ; weight 6 oz. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $1.50 including sheath. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN isa monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, 

Camping and Trapping stories and pictures, valuable in- 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish and game, 
changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sports- 
man tells you what to do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build camps and blinds, 
how to train your hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how to start a gun club, how to build a 
rifle range. No book or set of books you can buy will give you the amount of up-to-date information 
about life in the open that you can get from a year’s subscription to the National Sportsman. Special 
information furnished to subscribers at all times, Free of Charge. Yearly Subscription Price $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER ___ We will send you this Marble Woodcraft Knife and the National 
° Sportsman for a whole year on receipt of $2.00. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSTSSS SS SESS SSSTSSSSESSESSSSHASHSESSSESSESESESEESEESEERESHEESSESEHEETEE ESSERE ee eee eee eee 
ORDER BLANK 
National Sportsman Magazine, Date..... ‘ 
222 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me the Woodcraft Knife and the National Sports- 
man for a whole year. 


Address ____ 
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When 
a Thing 
is Right 





—It’s 

Right— 

Some 

Philosophy Ask DuseGrrel 


That’s why all live anglers use Joe 
Welsh Leaders and his ‘‘Blue Devil’’ 
Darning Needle. 


Leaders—6 Breaking Strains 3, 6 and 9-foot 
Lengths—25c, 50c and 75c. The ‘““BLUE 
DEVIL’’ and a 3-foot Leader, 75c 


By Mail—or at your Dealers 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 


Distributor for U.S. and 


Canada 





| game 
| that supplied on the .22 H. 














M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 
































Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 7-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 


Our booklet tells how 
you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 


| short 
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as can accommodate properly the cart- 
ridge it is to handle. Let all parts be 
built of nickel steel like the 20-gauge 
Winchester shotgun and thereby get the 
greatest possible amount of strength 
with the minimum bulk and weight. 
Make the butt stock and fore arm thin- 
ner than any now found on any big 
rifle and the barrel as light as 
P. and the 
.250-3000 Savages, but no shorter than 
24 inches. This combination would be 
for quick work and for the man who 
would want the lightest weight possi- 
ble, and who would almost invariably 
shoot his game from the off-hand posi- 
tion. This arm should handle a.cart- 
ridge similar in appearance, except it 
should be rimless, to the .25-35 Win- 
chester with about a 100-grain spitzer 
bullet speeded up as high as possible 
without any more difficulty in cleaning 


than attends such an operation with 
rifles of the .30-30 class. This might 
be reached at about 2,500 f. s. Such 


an arm should weigh about five and a 


| half pounds and would prove a_ good, 


strong and accurate shooter. 

Now for the man who would want a 
heavier rifle. Let the maker supply the 
same arm in two styles of barrels—the 
light weight which has been mentioned, 
and, for those who might want them, 


one with exactly same dimensions at 
breech but tapering very © slightly 


towards the muzzle. This heavier bar- 
rel would likely produce an arm weigh- 
ing about seven pounds and would bal- 
ance like a medium-weight single-shot 


| rifle. 


In suggesting two weights of barrels 
for the same receiver, I presume some 
may imagine I have contradicted my- 
self, remembering what I have said con- 
cerning the attaching of a very short 
and light-weight barrel to a_ receiver 
designed for a longer and heavier one. 
But keep in mind that this suggested 
little rifle of mine is to be made (if my 
ideas are respected in the matter) to 
accommodate two classes of shooters, 
one desiring the real featherweight with 
a muzzle-light barrel, the other desiring 
a medium-weight rifle with a_ slightly 
heavy-muzzle barrel. As both barrels 
would be of same length and dimensions 
at breech, both rifles would be properly 
proportioned for the two classes of 
shooters. 

That none me, I 


may misunderstand 


| desire at this point to distinctly em- 


phasize one point in connection with 
my adverse criticism of the Savage 
rifles, and that is, that the extra over- 
all length of the Savage rifle, as com- 


pared with some other makes using 
eartridges of similar length; the at- 


tempt to produce a featherweight rifle 
by supplying the very light weight and 
barrels on frames designed for 
heavier and longer ones, and the fur- 
ther fact that because the .take-down 
feature has not always given entirely 
satisfactory results in the ,hands of 
shooters, must not be taken as 
proof positive that such arm& have not 
often proven perfectly satisfactory in 
the hands of many hunters and target 
shots. Nor does it necessarily follow 
that because some of us supercritical 


shooters (cranks, in plain English) have 


found the Utica-made Savage of stand- 
ard grade rather rougher working than 
the old Marlin-made Savage the Utica- 
made article will be found unreliable 
in action or inaccurate. There are 
plenty of shooters who have found them 
critic-proof at all points and so satis- 


factory for every purpose as to make 
points I 


have mentioned against 








them as seemingly very trivial mat- 
ters. However, there are some of us 
who believe there is room for improve- 
ment by the makers giving a bit better 
attention to details, just as there is in 
the case of the light-weight .45-70 ’86 
Winchester, as has been briefly referred 
to before. However, this last is, I im 
agine, of very slight importance now 
that every indication points to the earl, 
“scrapping” of practically all the old 
big bores and the production of strictly 
new models, probably most of the new 
ones to appear being ornamented with 
a door knob at the right-hand side for 
operating. Well, if we simply cannot 
get a lever action properly proportioned 
for some suitable cartridge, then let it 
be a bolt action, and, possibly, even 
A. A. H. might take kindly to it, espe 
cially if of neat design and _ propor- 
tioned properly for the cartridge used. 
which would mean a rifle with slim. 
trim, neat outlines with every unneces- 
sary ounce eliminated. 

Now, if ever, is the time for hunters 
to tell the manufacturers of some of 
the things they want, as well as some 
of the things they don’t want. My opin 
ion is that many do not want certain 
take-down rifles, at least not badly, un 
less certain defects can be eliminated. 
Then these same shooters don’t want 
any so-called light-weight arms. with 
short, very light-weight barrels on re 
ceivers designed for longer or heavier 
barrels, and for the simple reason that 
the resultant gun is improperly propor- 
tioned, there being no better way of 
Cescribing than to eall it too chunky. 
too bulky, or too thick at the receiver 
to harmonize with its shortened length. 

These remarks are chiefly intended 
for the Savage, Winchester and Marlin 
people. I believe they will do well to 
seriously consider them. Here’s some 
thing for the Stevens folks: Having 
such a neat-in-outline little rifle as the 
Favorite, why not give us this little arm 
made of better material, better fitting 
of parts, and a neater shaped hammer 
spur? And, while you’re about it, wh) 
not improve the hammer design on your 
Ideal rifles, and, unless you can give 
us some good reason why it should not 
be done, why not give us the Favorite. 
improved as has been suggested, in 
.25-20 calibers? 

And here’s to the Ideal people: Wh) 
not give us new moulds for revolvers 
and tubular magazine rifles casting bul- 
lets with crimping grooves? We realize 
that you have supplied such moulds in 
a few calibers; why not in all? And 
oh, yes; just another little matter be- 
fore I ring off: Why not make your 
tools of a bit better material, finis!: 
them equal to the old, but no longer 
made, Winchester tools and blue them. 
of course? But say, I had nearly for- 
gotten. What’s wrong with the Idea! 
people, anyway? Don’t hear from them 
any more, nor do I know of anyone wh 
does. Have they gone out of business 
or what’s the trouble? 

Just a few words concerning the pro! 
ability of the bolt gun coming into favor 
in the near future, which, if it does 
will be chiefly due to the universal us‘ 
it has received in the hands of militar) 
men the past four or five years. If an 
class of men should become perfect): 
familiar with any one type of arm / 
would certainly be the soldiers wh 
have been drilled so thoroly in its ust 
during the years just mentioned. TI he: 
rumors of at least three sporting bolt 
actions likely to appear within a yea 
or so, but these do not come from th 
factories whieh TI understand are [to 














bring them out. One of these guns, so | 
tumor has it, is to send the bullet along | 
the unheard-of speed of some 4,000 
f, s. This will be some velocity, and I 
imagine there will be little but blood | 
and hair where the game stood when 
the hunter fired if one of these bullets | 
lands properly. Possibly, should there | 
be any truth in the rumor, and I am | 
half inclined to think there is, the type | 
of bullet to be used may be so con-| 
structed as to be fly-to-pieces-proof, in | 
which case, possibly, the game would} 
not be unduly mutilated. Let us hope} 
<9, for such a bullet that would fly to| 
pieces when started off at that speed) 
would be the last one I should want to 
use on such game as deer, at least. 
While it seems certain to me that 
there will be several bolt guns for hunt- 
ing purposes placed on the market with- 
in a year or so, it also seems certain 
that these will be for cartridges of the 
military type, or, to put it in another 
way, the arms will be built to handle 
cartridges of the Springfield ’06 size, 
with other calibers made by necking 
the largest shells made for it down to 
smaller sizes, thereby making one ac- 
tion accommodate several different 
cartridges, Same as has been the cus- 
tom ever since the Winchester people 
brought out their .32-20 back in ’75 and 
made on the .44 frame. A bolt gun for 
hunting purposes using cartridges of 
military power and which for cost will 
split a two-bit piece square in the mid- 
dle every time one is fired, and which 
will give a much greater recoil than 
any of us admire, may be exactly what 
many of the military shots will want— 
in fact, I am quite certain that such a 
combination will suit them exactly, and, 
for one, I sincerely hope they are of- 
fered such an arm. But if manufac- 
turers have the slightest intention of 
accommodating those of us_ shooters 
who would prefer a rifle handling a 
cartridge of about same bulk as the 
25-35 Winchester, but with at least 500 
f. s. greater velocity, said cartridge de- 
sired simply due to the fact that it 
would answer nine-tenths of our re- 
quirements for big game hunting and 
he not greater in price than cartridges 
of the .30-30 class, then I do sincerely 
urge them to give us an action (lever 
for mine, please) built especially for 
this particular cartridge and not offer 
it to us on a frame designed for a 
larger one. If this suggestion is fol- 
lowed, there are, in my opinion, plenty 
of shooters who will buy such an arm 
to make its production a very paying | 
proposition for the manufacturer. In| 
future, let all new rifles brought out be | 
proportioned properly for the cartridges | 
fo be used in them and there will be} 
‘ss complaints heard from this quar- | 
ter. (Now bring forth that tar bucket | 
and rip up that bed tick and I'll take | 
lny medicine without any sugar coating | 
even if it should prove a bit bitter.) 











Flopping the Smokewagon. 
By Chauncey Thomas. 
PART II—CONCLUSION. 


\nother time, as I hinted before, Tay- 
lor lay awake one half night inventing 
torments, and this is what he did to 
me: It was a fairly warm winter day, 
temperature a little above freezing, in 

old brick pit, no wind, time from 

to something after 5 o’clock. This 
give a slanting sun, of course, and part 
of the time toward the last some of the 
Shooting was from shade into sunshine, 
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No. 3 
American Sportsmen Series 
Painted for Remington UMC 
} . Levendecke 


TX hapeiens cm 


Practical W orth 


ODAY more than for many years past, the practical value 
of a man’s gun and dog is the true measure of his pride in 
them. He has a new appreciation of service—and wants it. 


That there is such great demand for Remington UMC guns 
and shells 1s therefore a more than ordinarily sound indica- 
tion of their superiority. 


emin¢gto 
Re UMC sd 
for Shooting Right 


The most valuable recent service to shotgun shooters, in the matter of equip- 
ment, is the wonderful Wetproof process of waterproofing shot shells, in- 


vented and developed by Remington UMC during the war. 


No neglect and no ordinary accident can prevent your Remington UMC 
; Arrow” or ™ Nitro Club” Wetproof Steel Lined Speed Shells from work- 
ing as smoothly and firing as perfectly as your modern Remington UMC 
Autoloading or Pump Gun. 


They will neither shrink and bake their wads in hot dry weather, nor swell 
and jam in the gun when it 1s very damp. They are as indifferent to damp 
storage as a water spaniel is to gettine his feet wet, and will remain in per- 
fect condition in the hardest rain or the leakiest boat long after other shells, 
not protected by the exclusive Remington UMC Wetproof process, have 
soaked and swelled themselves useless. 


Your local dealer, the progressive Remington UMC merchant one of 
more than 82,700 in this country — will be glad to supply you. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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HALT! 
HANDS UP 


AND EVERY POSITION OF 
THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 
COMFORT WITH 


Perfection Capes 


CAMPING 
FISHERMEN 
AUTOMOBILIST 
FOREST SERVICE 
RANCHMEN AND ALL OUTDOOR REQUIREMENTS 


GUARANTEED 
Absolutely Waterproofed 


TYCO-—Rubberized Silk 
Weighs 19 Ounces, Packs 
4x8x1% in an Athol 
Leather Case 
FREE Catalogue of Metro- 
politan Air Goods for Camp, 
Yacht, Avtomobilist, Home, 

Office, and Hospital. 





\% Actual Size 


en ey ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass- 








E.A.LOCKWOOD 


TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


The most artistically 
posed, correctly modeled 
game headsexpert skilland 
long experience can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and 
expression, make even a two- 
point deer or small elk more ad- 
mired than many larger trophies, 
Prospective customers advised as to suit- 
able hunting country, and reliable guides. 

























JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lesser sense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 


its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Cameras Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form, Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting. and ned pee and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, r tent with service. 
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| —bang! “dirt” 
| linen, 
| Straighten up, turn round, 


| and then the reverse, 
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as it might hap- 
pen. I had to shoot half-way round 
the world, apparently, from south across 
the west to the north, so the light cut 


| a pretty important item in the results. 


Most of my misses were probably due 
to this side-light element, as I missed 
many more times sideways than was 
due to bad elevation. We had three 
targets—“‘mud,” and “hole” and “dirt.” 
“Mud” was about the size of a man’s 
trunk 20 yards north; “hole” was a 
square hole in the bank 25 yards away, 
about 8 feet above the floor of the pit, 
and it measured about 10 by 12 inches; 
“dirt” was piece of clay about 6 by 7 
inches set in a snow bank, always in 
the shadow, 40 long, long, and very, 
very slow yards away. I used the .38 
S. & W. Special, beautiful action, 6-inch 
barrel, common factory (not target) 
sights. Had to hold for elevation, side 
lights and all that. Mighty little “6 
o’clock” holding was in the program if 
I would hit my “man.” Gun was on 
belt, in Heiser-made holster, Lee Knapp 
shape, grip pointing to the rear, swung 
on right hip, completely concealed, end 
of holster in right hip pocket. Had no 
special clothes on, dressed just as I 
always do for outdoors—lace boots, cor- 
duroy pants, vest and leather coat with 
red flannel lining. The dress cuts a 
big item in quick pull from concealment, 
hence the society news. Cowpuncher 
hat and black neck-kerchief—and the 
makings—completed a beautiful picture, 
with Taylor and an old brick pit with 
a slippery sticky clay mud bottom as 
background. 

Taylor had that tell-tale stopwatch 
in one hand and a .38 S. & W. hammer- 
less with subloads in the other for sig- 
naling. That infernal hammerless of 
his would go off at the most unexpected 
moments and I never knew when. Once 
I had just fired and we were talking 
about the shot when—bang! “hole”’— 
and I had to pull myself together and 
kill that “hole.” Another time I was 
rolling a much-needed smoke—bang! 
“dirt’—and I lost all that good N. C. 
The worst insult was when I was reach- 
ing down on the ground into my am- 
munition box for my handkerchief and 
was just giving the first toot for brakes 
and I had to drop that 

my nasal symphony, 
lug out all 
that iron and blaze away. Another time 
I had just opened the gun to slip in a 
new cartridge when—bang he_ goes 
again. It mattered nothing if he stood 
between me and the target, he let go 
any old time, then took care of himself 
by dodging round and behind me. That, 
of course, was’ unfortunate. Three 
times that gun went off at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, and the bullet went 
over the bank, straight for a cloud. 
This quick-pull practice is more or less 
dangerous, and I will not do it at all 
with more than one person immediately 
present, nor in a settled place. It is 
impossible in a gallery, for instance, 
or on an ordinary range, because one 
is all too liable to shoot into the air 
accidentally. 

We intended to time from the signal 
to an actual hit, no matter how many 
shots I had to fire, but found we could 
not always do this. Sometimes we for- 
got it and stopped at the first miss, so 
stayed stopped and tried another time. 
At other times Taylor would yell “miss, 
miss, hit” and time accordingly. This 
slowed things up considerably, as I was 
naturally waiting between shots for his 
order to shoot again, or to stop. Once 





postpone 


I gave up hopes of any more signals 


and Taylor suggested that we quit for 
a time and rest, and sat down on a dry 
piece of clay next the bank. I Started 
to do likewise; my feet went out from 
under me; I was balanced on my hip 
pockets with heels in the air—bang! 
“dirt’—and that is when I scrambled 
to my knees and fired five shots in 17 
seconds and missed every time. I had 
a neat group to the left of the 6x7 “dirt” 
40 yards away about as large as iny 
hat brim—12-inch group, maybe—)hut 
all would have passed over a min’s 
shoulder, missing him. Cause? Sun. 
Fired two slow shots to test gun and 
loads and hit each time. 

It is catching the sight that takes 
time, not getting the gun from the hol- 
ster. I found that if I “grabbed,” so 
to speak, I lost time in the end; a com- 
paratively slow but steady motion from 
pulling back the coat to pressing the 
trigger gave the fastest total time. If 
one hurried he lost time quieting down 
on the trigger pull, or else jerked at it, 
hence missed. It is heart rending to 
hold that gun quiet and slowly press 
the trigger when that stop-watch second- 
hand is racing like a shooting star, but 
it has to be done, and done quietly, or 
the whole shot is lost. Hence the slow 
time in the following tables, compared 
to Lee Knapp’s tests under closer and 
double-action conditions, or to my own 
hip-snap shooting, as told of in my pre- 
ceding article, “The Famous Quick- 
Pull.” My estimate so far, which is 
agreed to by those who have been with 
me, that to be walking up the street, 
expecting no trouble, and to have some- 
one shoot at one and then fire back 
and get him—to do it in five seconds 
is aS much as a reasonable man can 
expect. This is about half the time of 
the rifle, of course. As Patrick might 
put it, “If I had to shoot at a man for 
my life with a revolver, I would take 
a rifle.” 

It is my opinion, based on consider- 
able experience in practice under :c- 
tual® stop-watched timing with both 
weapons, that a man with a rifle in his 
hands, ordinary hunting conditions, can 
easily kill two men across a street !e- 
fore those two men can pull revolvers 
from their holsters or pockets and shoot 
him, or even perhaps fire a revolver 
shot at all. And the farther away the 
more the advantage rests with the rifle. 
I think a man with a carbine or light- 
weight rifle in his left hand can shoot 
at any distance, from one to any num- 
ber of yards up, quicker than any man 
can pull a revolver from pocket or hol- 
ster and shoot the rifleman, provided 
the revolverist does not have his hand 
already on his revolver. A man with 
his hand on the gun in a pocket at face 
to-face range, say six feet, can bend 
his wrist and shoot thru his pocket 
quicker than the rifleman can swing 
his rifle into line, I think, but other- 
wise all the advantage is with the two- 
handed gun. Other men, constituted 
differently, may, of course, find other 
results and come to totally different 
conclusions, but such is my opinion to 
day after thirty-five years’ experience 
with both rifle and revolver in the 
Rockies. As I once wrote before, I be 
lieve, “If I had to face trouble I would 
take an automatic rifle ;” my next choice 
would be a pump-action carbine, Say 
the .44-40 pump-action Remington ham- 
merless carbine. And I love a sixgun, 
too. 

It is my life-long hobby, my favorite 
plaything; but “a revolver is only a sub- 
stitute rifle; it is not as accurate, 45 
fast, nor as reliable or deadly as a rifle; 
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ce a rifle whenever possible; the re- 
yolver should be carried only when one 
eannot carry a rifle.’ Such, in mean- 
ing if not in exact wording, I have pub- 
lished several times before, and now 
repeat it, for it is true. It upsets most 
of the pet ideas of the public about 
revolvers, but experienced men know 
from their own experience that my es- 
timates are correct when I say that the 
rifle outelasses the revolver under all 
conditions where one can possibly use 
a rifle. Incidentally, second-hand testi- 
mony about what “Howling Mike” used 

o do, or used to say, is too well known 
to waste time in saying or writing. 
“Tornado Tompkins” and “Dynamite 
Dickie” and “Captain Kidd” all did it, 
we all know, even if there were no re- 
volvers in the slaughtering captain’s 
gory days. But in the Old West when 
a man said, “Get the rifle,” that was 
the platform you wanted to run on; 
buckjump for the nearest sagebrush and 
play cottontail. “God didn’t make all 
men equal, but Colonel Colt did,” was 
a quite true remark west of the Big 
Muddy, but “The Old Reliable” shoot- 
today-hit-tomorrow and the ’73 model 
settled things. 

Even a good boxer, a cop with a night 
stick, a wrestler, or a knifer at any 
distance under ten feet, has a big ad- 
vantage over a man with a sixgun if 
that sixgun is in a holster or a pocket— 
movies and dime novels to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Try it. 

Only on horseback does the revolver 
surpass the rifle, or, of course, in any 
other place where a man can use only 
one hand—say he is wounded in one 
arm, for example—but if a man has 
two hands free, then the rifle is the 
surest, quickest, fastest, deadliest and 
best of all weapons. What the dagger 
is to the sword, what the hatchet is to 
the axe, so the revolver is to the rifle. 
It is simply what one hand is to two. 

In the following table, “D” stands for 
“double-action firing’ (whieh proved to 
be too inaccurate, so was abandoned) 
and “S” means cocking and using the 
38 S. & W. as a single action, which 
gave the quickest hit in the long run in 
spite of time taken to cock the weapon. 
“Standing” means on one’s feet, some- 
times standing still doing whatever one 
might be doing at the time, such as 
rolling a cigarette or looking at his 
watch—so Taylor caught me once—or 
walking about—once toward and an- 
other time or two back from the target 
—and sometimes bending over to pick 
up something from the ammunition case 
or to retie a loose boot lace. Not once 
was I expecting the signal, and never 
did IT make even a move to pull the 
gun till after the signal shot was given. 
haunecey Thomas shooting, Charles 
A. Taylor timing. 

“Hole” 10x12-inch hole in bank, 25 
yards. “Dirt” 6x7 pieces of clay in 
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is absolutely pure coffee — the coffeeness of coffee with 
the waste and woody substance removed. Its flavor is 
exquisite, and it is ready for instant use anyw ‘here, any- 
time without cooking. Saves carrying a coffee-pot and 
bulky packages of old-fashioned coffee. A little can of 
G. Washington's Coffee makes many cups. Dissolves 
instantly in hot or cold water, and it has all the kick 
you want, for you can make 
each cup as strong or as weak 
as desired. 


It is the coffee for out-of-doors. 


Ready instantly— 
whenyou pour onthe 
water—hot or cold. 











show bank 40 yards, different direc- | 
tion. “Mud” 14x20-inch chunk of clay, | 
still different direction, 20 yards. Full | 





loads, | 
Shots 

D—Seated Mud 3% sec....Miss 1 

D—Seated Mud 3% sec....Hit 1} 
D— Seated Mud sec....Miss 1] 
S— Seated Hole : sec....Hit 1} 
S—-Seated Hole 4. sec....Miss 1 

S--Standing Hole 4 _ sec....Miss 1 | 
S—Standing Dirt 4% sec....Miss 1 | 
S—-Standing Dirt 8% sec....Hit 3 | 
S—Standing Hole = 260. ...40e 1| 
S—Standing Dirt 9 sec....Hit 2 | 
S—-Standing Hole 4%sec....Miss 1} 
S—Seated Dirt 4. sec....Miss 1} 
S—-Seated Hole 3% sec....Hit 1} 
‘S—-Standing Hole 7%sec....Hit 2} 
S—Standing Hole 5%sec....Hit 1] 
S—Standing Hole 4 sec....Hit 1} 
S—Standing Dirt 8% sec....Hit 3 | 
S—Standing Hole 3% sec....Hit 1 






















Do you know that Fretp anp StrEAM is offering $3,000 worth 
of prizes for the largest fish caught during the season of 1919? 
Shotguns, rifles, tents, trout rods, and many other kinds of 
sporting equipment are among the prizes that will be awarded 
during the season. 


$3,000.00 Worth of Prizes for the Biggest Fish 
~<S 





Last year we received many letters from pet | saying that 
they caught larger fish than some of those who had won prizes, 
but did not know of this contest until too late. ye yone is 
eligible. Just follow the conditions, 

When you go on your fishing trip, secure a copy o f FIELD AND 
STREAM from your loc al newsdealer—it will contain a list of 
prizes as well as a blank form. Put this in your tackle box, 
and if you catch a winner you will get one of these handsome 


prizes. By spending 20c for a copy of Fietp AND STREAM, you 
may win a $100 or $150 prize. Do it today! 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST DEPARTMENT 
FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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DUPONT 


SMOKELESS 
POWDERS 


for low-power Sporting 
and Target Rifles 


Sporting Rifle Powder No.80 
No. 1 Rifle Smokeless 


Schuetzen 
oo } 
For proper loads and other data write 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 
































oll Auto Bedinr:: 
\ omfortable- Convenient - Compacté 


Goodbye to stuffy rooms at hold-up rates. 
Stop when and where you please, yet sleep 
as comfortably as at home, withaStoll Auto 
. ae prem rie y Bed. It folds up on the running board into 
cama: |W = a bundle6'2x8x47 inches, with bedding com- 
. plete. Does not block doors. Nothing to 
crowd tonneau. Simple, compact, practical and mechanically perfect. Includes Spring-Mattress- 
Bed large enough for two—tent of army shelter duck, ventilated 
with screen windows. Lasts for years. Quickly pays for itself in 
hotel bills saved and gives you Camp Comfort Supreme. Nothing 
to equal it. Write for illustrated booklet and prices, 


Write for our unusually attractive proposition 


Dealers: to established dealers. 


the oll Manufacturing Company '« . TENT- BED AND BEDDIN 
3234 a St. e RES gg LORADO FOLDED COMPLETE 

















































Shots 
S—Standing Dirt 4% sec....Hit ] 
S—Standins Hole 4 sec....Hit | 
S—Standing Mud 6 sec....Hit 2 
S—Standing ‘Hole 2% sec....Miss 1 
| S—Standing ?Hola 3% sec....Hit ] 
S—Standing Dirt 9% sec....Hit ; 
S—Standing Dirt 4 sec....Hit | 
S—Standing Hole 3% sec....Hit 1 
D—Standing Hole 3% sec....Miss 1 
| D—Standing Hole 3% sec....Hit 1 
S—Standing Dirt 4% sec....Hit ] 
S—Standing *Hole 4% sec....Hit 1 
D—Standing ‘Dirt 2% sec....Hit l 
| S—Seated 5pirt 17 sec....Miss 5 
S—Standing *Hole SD SGC... eet 
S—Standing Dirt 6% sec....Hit ? 
S—Standing Hole 3% sec....Miss 1 
S—Standing ‘Dirt )]12%sec....Hit 3 
| S—Standing Holejf 0 o« eee 


S—Seated Dirt 10 sé¢e.... Hit 
Notes.—'Had just fired; was holding 


‘gun resting in left hand; total surprise. 


“Gun on the ground, in ammunition 
case; had to stoop and get it; total sur- 


iprise. *Lighting cigarette; lost cigar- 


ette. *Was coming back from inspect- 
ing group in snow round “dirt;” tota! 
surprise; had to turn and_— shoot. 
5Slipped in sitting down; signal caught 
me with both heels in the air; made 
about 12-inch group to left of “dirt” in 
isnow, due to side light of setting sun 
on sights. *Just starting to blow nose; 
was bent over ammunition case; fin 
ished blowing process after hitting 
‘hole.’ 7’These two shots came. one 
right after the other; had just hit “dirt” 
|in three shots when Taylor yelled “hole” 
right on top of it; total surprise, as it 
iwas the first and only double signal 
jgiven that day and not agreed upon 
beforehand. 

| Taylor shooting. Same general con- 
ditions, but practically expecting sig- 
inals, as time was short: 


| Shots 
| S—Standing Dirt 5% sec....Hit 2 
| S—Standing Hole 6% sec....Hit 2 
| S—Standing Dirt 6%sec....Miss - 


Well, that is the “quick-pull” story to 
|date, or at least a good part of it. | 
| have omitted a good many little things 
i|hardly worth putting down—about ad- 
| justing belt, holster and all that—but 
such things, of course, vary with each 
;man, or even with the same man, (e- 
;pending on how he is dressed, ete. But 
|this will have to do this time. The day 
|after this “quick-pull” affair, Joe Weber 
|became a fluvite, went home and mace 
ihis wife wait on him for three solid 
i'weeks. When he came back to the 
istore he found some of it left; he had 
}moulted something over thirty pounds 
jand he told us “not to do any more of 
iC. T.’s ‘quick-pull’ stuff, please, or you'll 
iget it, too.” So I haven’t done any 
| since. Sesides, “cartridges are cash” 
land I’m saving up my money to go see 
|Bill Hart and Tom Mix it. I passed 
ithe hat, but Joe Weber went suddenly 
ito sleep again with his feet on the cash 
'box—he didn’t faint. Ewers and Tay- 
‘lor were busy talking about the league 
game across the water and stopped onl) 
long enough to frown and tell me to g0 
to—the Y. M. C. A. So I haven’t done 
any “quick-pull” since, and don’t know 
when I will again, as sixguns are my 
hobby, not my business, and one must 
eat, even if he cannot shoot. 

Remember that no two men eatch 
time just alike, and split seconds in the 
above records can easily vary several 
fifths. Would that we had an unques- 
tionable timing machine, then ever) 
thing would be exact, but one has t0? 
do the best he can with the things he 
has at hand; better that than do noth- 
ing at all. But for real he-work, tlie 
old .45 S. A. isn’t so slow after all. 
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fotes on Military Target Shooting. 
By C. S. Landis. 


Military rifle shooting may properly 
be divided into five stages: 

l’irst.—Preliminary instruction in the 
best methods of holding the military 
rifle in the different shooting positions 
and how properly to adjust the sling. 
7 Snapping practice with the empty rifle 
intil the rifleman-to-be reaches the 
; point where he can “eall his shot.” It 
s a waste of ammunition and is also 
dangerous for anyone to be allowed to 
fire a Shot until he has finished this 
preliminary practice. 

The average beginner wishes to start 
5 is shooting at from 500 to 1,000 yards’ 
runge, a proceeding that is dangerous 
to everyone within three miles of him | 
ind which (on many rifle ranges) is ab- | 
solutely prohibited to all those who have | 





These conditions may seem severe and 
innecessary, but I have seen a new man 
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RAPID FIRE WORK. 


Che author firing a string at 300 yards. The 
up had 8 shots out of 10 in a group 4 inches 

vertically by 5 inches horizontally. Prone posi- | 
1 viewed from rear. 





military target shooting (he previ- | 
isly had had fifteen years’ experience 
d shotgun shooting) shoot clear over a 
v ountain that was 1,000 feet high. An- 
her pointed a loaded “unloaded” rifle 
another man’s stomach and played 
th the trigger until I slipped the safe- 
on, fearing to talk to him or grab 
e rifle lest he pull the trigger in- 
netively. I had seen him load the 
‘le without his being aware that he 
\ d it. Another time, at a national | 
v itech, a state team man was sitting | 
; th his rifle across his lap, the bolt | 
sed and the muzzle pointed at the 
ficer’s house. On opening the bolt a/| 
ided shell jumped out. That man} 
\S so badly scared he was completely | 
nerved. This rifle had just naturally | 
oaded itself.” The “bolts open” rule, | 
forced with an iron hand, hurts no} 
e. These illustrations will serve to | 
ow that care is necessary on a rifle | 
nge, 
Second.—Slow fire shooting at 200) 
irds on the “B” target or any large | 


ray 






not as yet qualified as a marksman.| 











They’re so 
comfortable 


Keds keep your feet rea//y 
comfortable in hot weather. For 
work, play or rest, Keds are just 
the shoe you need. The canvas 
tops are light and flexible. The 
rubber soles are buoyant and 
cushion your tread. 


Keds are the most complete 
line of summer footwear. There 
are styles for all occasions. 


You’re sure of satisfaction in 
Keds. They’re shoes of recog- 
nized merit, restful, long-wearing 
and mighty good-looking. 


Put your family in Keds. Any 
good shoe-store can supply the 
exact styles wanted. Ask for 
Keds. Look for the name 
‘“‘Keds’’ stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 


eds 
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Gun Cleaning Implements 


Many a good shot has been spoiled by a dirty gun. 


span by using Marble’s Cleaners. 





om —~ 


me — 











[7 ee — 


Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rods—Brass and Steel 
The supreme rod. Can't wobble, bend or break. Morecon- 

venient than a one-piece rod. Swivelin end section prevents 
joints from unscrewing when in barrel. Gives whirling 
movement that cleans thoroughly. Wood handle. Each rod 
complete in cloth bag. All calibres. 

36 in. Price each 


te Solid Rods 
vi: £ Strongly made of brass or steel. Wood handles. ‘85¢ 
» Allcalibres. Lengths 26 to 36in. Price each-.--- 





Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 


Made of softest brass gauze washerson a spirally bent 

spring-tempered steel wire. Attaches to any standard 

rod. Follows the twist, reaching every angleof the 

entire rifle and speedily removing all lead, cop- 

per, rust and powder residue. All calibres 55¢ 
—for rifles and revolvers. Price each 


The bullet that goes straight to the mark must 
not be compelled to force its way through rust, lead and powder residue. 


Keep your gun spic and 


BRASS SECTIONS, STEEL JOINTS, STEEL SWIVEL. 
Marble’s Pocket Rods 


For rifles and revolvers. Brass sections, steel joints, 
steel swivel! Can’t—and won’t—break. Handle can be 
put on any section. Grips securely. Made like Mar- 
ble’s Jointed Rifle Rod in quality and materials. 
Carries easy in pocket or kit. Price,any $1 65 
— sei with pocket carrying case_- - 


Marble’s rola — 


Same as rifle cleaner but is equipped with cord—one 
end with loop—Other with weight. Fasten loop totwig, 
drop weight through barrel, move 

gun back and forth. Saves labor in 

cleaning—gets at the bad 

spots. Price, allcalibres 


Anti-Rust Ropes and Nitro-Solvent Oil 


Ropes are soaked with oil and drawn through bore of gun. Prevents 
rust—keeps out dust—one oiling will last ;, ' 


for years. 
Fy condition. 


Keeps bore of gunin perfect 


--) For shotgun or rifle_..55¢ 
25¢ 


~, For revolver 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil cleans, 


polishes and preserves. 


Dissolves resi- 


due of all black and smokeless powders, 
including cordite. Stops corrosion by 


Marble Arms & Mig. Co. 


neutralizing acids. 
Price 2-0z. bottle 
Price 4-02. can 


___571 Delta Ave. 


Si RUINS a 
INNS SS SSS 


Gladstone, Mich. 
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Famous Rifle Sights 
Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight Marble’s Simplex Rear Sight 
Stem is not rigid, but*is held by a shooting. Stem can be quickly set in any 
sight to give and instantly brings it 


waif Tey Vp ihe!) } fr 1 ra Bu. 
Ms \ a i ys Ki Ba Ls ‘ie xs, LW, . 
t »). YN) ~ ¢d “fy 4 aa & 
WZ) mi Ni AS aN ) Hf Bi) a a) i we hy sh 
Vy \ zit 
Ye Ny 
f, 
A SBLES 
Equip your rifle with Marble’s Sights before you go on your next hunting trip. Then you’ll bag the game you go after. 
A universal favorite with both pro- (for .22 Calibre Rifle only) 
strong spring in base. Does not position by raising the lock to a horizontal 
back to correct shooting position. desired. Lock holds stem rigid at any 


‘| SS va a NY AWS {) 
, ‘NS POR, Aus © as 
YD Os IN, % 
There’s no guess work with Marble’s Sights. If your sights bear the Marble trade-mark you can count on absolute accuracy. 
fessional and amateur sportsmen. A splendidsight for target and small game 
Suen Sesenes. Siem pera position and moving stem up or down as 
Two dises furnished. This is the elevation. Stem can be folded and locked 





perfect rear sight to use with Marble’s V-M 3 30 down. Price, with two discs of ] 65 
Frome sight,” Peles... cccccvcseescccscescecees ° different apertures.............. . 


Marble’s Standard Front Sight : 


4 Marble’s V-M Ahigh de. d dabl h Coarse bead folded Coarse bead up 
Front Sight : igh grade, dependable sight 
Fae eee one Cond Frost Sight Front Sight for allsporting rifles. The ivory Marbles Duplex Front Sight 
H ivory, one fold, look ahead. Makes accu- Gold face and gold- or gold bead instantly reflects Gives shooter choice of fine or coarse 


| Sightcanbeinstant- ‘ste shots possible atany lined aperture. 
| eT sae cieet Gaon Wlaw ened wok the faintest ray of light and bead as circumstances require. Fine 





a Marble’ s Reversible Marble’s Improved 


shootercanhavethe % ®diust rear sight. Ob- peep rear sight makes early dawn or twilight bead is 1-16-inch gold, coarse bead is 
1 = ivoryorgoldaslight %ct*imedatcan beseen gives a telescopic shots more certain. Choice of !,-inch whiteenamel. When fine bead 


over or under bead. Ideal i i 
| requires. Choice of fight for snap shooting. Sorta vichting Maas ivory or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 is being used, coarse bead folds down 


1-16, 3-82 or %-inch Choice of ivory or gold expertspreferittoabead or 1¢-in. 1. ] flat as shown. 
bead. -16, 3- igh z 
teed, $1.65 ese $110 He $1.65 Prices... $ $1.65 


Order from your dealer, or direct if he can’t supply 
| you. Write for complete catalogue of Marble’s Gun 
Tools, Rifle Sights, Hunting Knives, Safety Axes 

and other Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


|} MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


571 DELTA AVE. GLADSTONE, MICH. 


UN ciia wails avw akan xaedind 


“ce ” e Widely known and deservedly popular 
Sheard Gold Sights because they are sights of the first quality 
—in principle and construction. The sight blade is concave and oblique shaped, so 
as to reflect the light rays forward and to the point and center of the long-e egg- 
shaped gold bead, so that it will not blur im the bright sunlight: will show up 
clear and distinct in dark timber. Made for practically all rifles, 
OCR I Finn cnccancctcnccacecccecccececsssecscecscacvas 
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shes is. Nt otha al 
Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
a fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Ss Book FREE 


You can learn to be an expert wrestler at home 
—during your spare time. The book tells you 
how The world’s marvelous undefeated 
champion and his trainer 

Frank Gotchand Farmer Burns 
will now teach you. Learn wrestling, self 
defense and jui-jitsueasily at home by mall. 
Know all the science and tricks. First chance 
to learn from world champions.- Men and boys 
here is your great opportunity. Send for free book today stating age 
Burns Sch. of Wrestling 7086 Ramge Bldg , Omaha, Neb. 

















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 














FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 








Outdoor Pictures 


—Are a storehouse of fu- 
ture enjoyment for sport 
lovers. Got snap shotsof 
your game or catch, of 
beautiful scenes and of 
your evening camp. Then 
do good pictures the 
justice of having them 
well developed and print- 
ed. Send them to us. 


Write for sample prints, 
showing our quality work 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
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target having a good big bullseye. When 


| the recruit has had his sights set for 


| is properly 


his sling adjusted, and when he 
placed in the prone posi- 


him, 


| tion, he should be given six cartridges 
| and allowed to shoot them. The first 
should not be counted, as it is nearly 


always “flinched,” while the other five 
will show whether the sights are prop- 
erly adjusted for him. 

Ten cartridges are now issued which 
are “scored and marked” as they are 
shot. If he makes at least 40 out of 
the 50 points on the 20-inch bullseye, 
he should be allowed to shoot from 
other positions at this range until he 
can qualify as a marksman. 

Whenever a new man gets nervous, 
is “pounded” by the recoil, or begins 
to shoot wild, he should be encouraged 
to stop and rest, as military rifle shoot- 
ing is quite a strenuous game for a new 
man. 

Third.—The crowd moves back to the 
300-yard mark and the “A” targets are 
run up. The “A” target has an 8-inch 
bull, which at 300 yards appears to be 
almost as large as a tack. Immediately 
an awful “howl” goes up, because no 
one imagines he can see it thru the 
not to mention actually hitting 
it. The fellow who felt all puffed up 
over a score of 45 on the 20-inch bull 
at 200 yards will soon come to the con- 
clusion that hitting a deer in the heart 





think rapid fire shooting should eve 
be undertaken until the novice has mas 
tered slow fire shooting at the mid- 
ranges, because rapid fire scores below 
47 are of little value to anyone in match 
shooting. Why waste ten shots when 
the shooter should be learning to hold 
each one accurately. 

Five.—Slow fire at 800 to 1,200 yards 
and rapid fire at 500 yards. Either is 
the ultimate goal of the “coming” slow 
fire or rapid fire expert. 

To obtain proficiency in any stage 
past the first and second, each rifleman 
should have with him on the range: 

A rifle with its bore in perfect con- 
dition. The rifle to be fitted with tar- 
get sights adjustable to minutes of an- 
gle for both elevation and windage. 

Accurately loaded ammunition. 

Sight black, or camphor and matches. 

A score book and pencils. 

Mobilubricant (small can). 

A high power telescope sight to spot 
each shot accurately. <A rest for this 
telescope. 

A micrometer sight adjuster, 

A good cleaning rod and cleaning ma 
terials, including a brass brush, or paste 
to remove metal fouling. 

Of these, I would consider that the 
most important in the degree of useful- 
ness, excepting the rifle and ammuni 
tion, are (1) sight black, (2) score book, 
(3) telescope, (4) micrometer, (5) mo- 

















CIVILIANS ON FIRING LINE, NAVY RIFLE RANGE, CALDWELL, N. J., THE NATIONAL MATCH 
RANGE. 
aut a quarter of a mile, a feat that is bilubricant and (6) cleaning outfit. 


so easy among a certain class of hunt- 
ers who never visit.a rifle range, is not 
as easy as it appears to be. The aver- 
age ten-shot scores at. 300 yards, made 
by a bunch of new men, will vary from 
25 to 38 out of 50 points. Whoever 
makes over 35 on his first few attempts 
has no reason to be ashamed of him- 
self. 

When finished at 300 yards the squad 


; moves back to the 500-yard firing point 


| scores, 


| yards. 


and shoot on the “B” target used for 
preliminary work at 200 yards. Ten- 
shot seores for new men, all shooting 
prone, at 500 yards, will average from 
25 to 40. Six hundred yards prone, 
with a rest, will often show better 
scores for new men than the 500-yard 
as the tyros have not learned 
to “hold” without a rest. 

Fourth.—Rapid fire at 200 and 300 
This shooting is from the sit- 
ting or kneeling position at 200 yards, 
ten shots at the “D,” or silhouette, tar- 
get in one minute. At 300 yards the 
shooting is from the prone position, ten 
shots in one minute and ten seconds, at 
the same target. 

I consider this type of shooting next 
in point of difficulty to 1,000-yard shoot- 
ing. Many men average well at 200 
yards from the start and just as regu- 
larly fall down at 3V0 or at longer 
range, slow fire shooting. I do not 


Some time ago, the most expert rifle- 
shot, probably, in the United States at 
ranges greater than 800 yards, told me 
that the only micrometer he ever uses 
is his thumb and fingers. This proves 
that it is possible to do wonderful 
shooting without some of the _ refine- 
ments, but it does not prove, for in- 
stance, that he could not do_ better 
shooting with the aid of a micrometer. 
I believe a micrometer will raise the 
average of the usual expert at least < 
per cent. Just consider what even 1 
per cent will do in some matches. 

SIGHT BLACK. 


Sight black is sold in small bottles 

various dealers in riflemen’s sup 
It usually retails at 25 cents a 
bottle. The cork has a small brush at- 
tached with which the “black” ap- 
plied to the front and rear sights to 
avoid all glare or hilation. 

When there is enough wind to cause 
trouble in keeping camphor from burn- 
ing, a bottle of sight black is very use- 
ful. Whenever it can be used, I prefer 
to smoke the sights with camphor 
smoke, as it gives a clearer and more 
even dead black surface. 

THE SCORE BOOK. 


The score book is the “memory” of 
the rifleman. It never forgets the little 
details, such as the exact setting of the 


by 
plies. 


is 












crometer or wind gauge for each shot 
every string your rifle has fired. If 
u have a rifle with a “walking bar- 
’ your score book will not only prove 
but also tell exactly how one can 
ow for it and still keep in the bulls- 
e. While it may sound foolish, a sup- 
of sharpened pencils and a pocket 
ife are as essential as the score book, 
1 one is likely to break off the pencil 
int right in the middle of a string of 
iots and need to call for another pen- 
which probably changes the _ posi- 
tion of the rifleman and distracts the 
‘tention of the whole squad. 
THE TELESCOPE. 
A good telescope is almost invaluable 
n slow fire shooting on all days of 
low visibility” to mark the exact loca- 
tion of each bullet hole. It also dis- 
covers the direction of the mirage, 
which infallibly tells the direction of 
the wind. When the 1,000-yard bull 
looks like a dirty blot, the scope still 
shows the location of each spotter ac- 
curately. 





My scope is a 45-power French glass | 


and with it one can easily see a 1-inch 
target paster at 500 yards on a good 
clear day, or at 300 yards on a dull 
day. 

Few with the naked eye can locate 
the spotter within four’ inches of its 
exact location at 500 yards. This prac- 











SPOTTING THE SHOT. 


ally reduces their scoring bull to 16 
‘hes, as they believe that they are 
ooting two or three inches either way 
10 where they actually do hit. When 









ooting on a 1,000-yard range on a| 


zziv day, a man of average eyesight | 


nnot tell within nearly a foot where | 
‘ spotter is located. Why deliberately | 
cept such a handicap if it can be re- 


ved? 


THE MICROMETER. 


‘he usual type of micrometer is grad- | 


ted on the side and has a revolving} 
urled knob on the end with a collar | 


duated into ten equal parts. Each 


these small graduations is of such | 


gth that when the rear sight is set 
ht against the micrometer in one po- 
on and then moved one division, this 
vement allows the sight to be moved 
amount equal to one minute of an- 

or to one inch at 100 yards, two 
hes at 200 yards, five inches at 500 
‘ds, or ten inches at 1,000 yards. The 
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TRADE MARK 


Hunting Clothes 


“Old Pals’— 


The trusty gun, the faithful dog and your outfit of Duxbak 
clothes. 

Through toughest, thickest trails, Duxbak takes you without 
scratch or tear; in a cold blow or sudden rain Duxbak is "there" 
like a real old pal—to comfort and protect you. 

Duxbak is standard with all Fall game seekers. For it has 
the comfort and convenient features which sportsmen themselves 
have approved. 


The Duabak Hat, Coat, Breeches and Puttees shown here 
make a "regular" hunter's outfit. Like all Daxbak clothes they're 
made of special, heavy army duck, rainproofed and reinforced. 


Of course any garment may be had seperately—for men and 
women. 


Ask your dealer to show you Duxbak and send for our 
Free 1919 Style Book. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 


4 HICKORY ST. UTICA, N. Y. 
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Patrick 
Outing Garments 


please 800d woodsmen. Resist wind, 
cold and moisture. Are cut on com- 
fortable lines, with convenient pock- 
ets and are made of the genuine 
north country wool which has made 
Patrick cloth famous. 




















There is no other cloth just like 
Patrick cloth. It is essentially a 
north country fabric, made of the 
thick, warm, lonj-fibre wool of 
sheep that thrive in the snow.”’ 


Ask your dealer for Patrick Outing 
Garments (easily identified by the 
Patrick label). If he does not handle 
them let us refer you to one who does. 


Get the Patrick catalog and Elbert 
Hubbard’s book, ‘‘Bigger than 
Weather.’’ Sent free. 

Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 
No. 1 Ave. L Duluth, Minn. 
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thrive in the Snow 












WILD RICE—WILD CELERY— 
and other foods they love will 
make your marsh, pond, lake 
or stream, their favorite feed- 
ing ground Wild duck foods are my specialty. x, 
/] Germination is a sured by moisture retaining method i (le 
of storage recommended by U. S. Department of NY 
Agriculture Favorable conditions this year have 
produced some extra good seed and enable me to 
offer it at low prices. Ready for fall planting. 
Here is an excellent opportunity to bring more ducks 
to your locality. 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


CLYDE B. TERRELL. - NATVRALIST- 


© Dept. B-12 OSHKOSH, WIS. __} 
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amount can even be reduced by moving 


the “mike” less than one division. This 
type of sight movement eliminates all 


guess work. The one thing that must 
be watched is to move the micrometer 
in the right direction. Increasing the 


reading on the micrometer always al- 
lows the rear sight to be raised, and 
vice versa, 

Also, when the rear sight is smoked, 
one cannot well read the sight gradua- 
tions. This is not necessary when using 
a micrometer, as the micrometer is not 
attached to the rifle or sight. 

MOBILUBRICANT. 

Mobilubricant in this case stands for 
any of the compounds used to lubricate 
bullets in high-power target rifles. Some 
of the later compounds may be better, 


}and most likely are better, but they need 


to be compounded, while mobilubricant 
can be purchased ready made and very 
cheaply. I am a firm believer in the 
efficiency and benefit of using grease 
on metal-cased bullets as a means 0 
reducing the amount of metal fouling, 
if for no other reason. 


GOOD SCORES. 


good target rifle like 
and good ammunition, 


the 
20- 


Using a 
Springfield 








of 25 inches. A change of 25 yards i 
elevation at this range moves the groun 


6 inches. This rule is not absolutely 
exact, but is close enough for practical 
purposes. 


THE WINDAGE RULE. 

The range times the velocity of the 
wind, expressed in miles per hour, 
equals the number of quarter points of 
windage required for 3 or 9 o’clock 
winds. 

Example: If we are shooting at 800 
yards and there is a 3 or 9 o’clock ten 
mile wind, then 
8 xX 10 

=8 quarter points of windage 

10 
If the wind is from 2 or 4, or 8 or 1' 
o’clock, we require about 1% points, and 
if from 1 or 5, or 7 or 11 o’clock, about 
1 point of windage. 

Always move the wind-gauge against 
the wind, so that you shoot into the 
bullseye instead of off the target. 

Changing the wind-gauge % point 
moves the bullet one inch for every 100 
yards of range. That means two inches 
at 200 yards, five inches at 500 yards, 
and ten inches at 1,000 yards for each 
quarter point of windage. 

















S. T. DURBOROW FINISHING A 


SCORE OF 96 AT 500 YARDS. 


PRONE POSITION FROM 


THE SIDE. 


shot scores out of a possible hundred 
points, class about as follows: 


Excep- 
tion- Seldom 


Very ally Accom- 
Yds. Bull Good Good Good plished 
300 8-in. 85 90-92 95 
500 20-in. 88 92-95 97 100 
600 20-in. 86 90-93 96 99 
800 36-in. 85 90-93 94 98 
1,000 36-in. 80 85-88 90 96 


Occasionally a possible 20-shot score 
is made at any of these ranges, but they 
are by no means common. ‘Ten-shot 
possible scores happen once in a while 
to nearly every really expert shot, but 
when we get right down to brass tacks 
and eliminate rapid-fire scores shot on 
a large target at short ranges, very few 
of us can actually show many of them. 
Few men score more than one a year. 
The men who can actually go out and 
make such a score, in front of witnesses, 
once out of every five trials. are still 
searcer. Hitting bullseyes at 300 to 
1,000 yards and clay targets at 30 yards 
are two entirely different propositions, 
and the “straight runs” bear very little 
relationship to each other. 

CHANGING THE ELEVATION. 

Changing the elevation by 100 yards 
at any range makes a change of the lo- 
cation of the group on the target equal 
to the number of inches in the square 
of the range. At 500 yards, a change of 





100 yards in elevation makes a change 


(Note.—Above results are true with 
model 1903 and 1917 U. S. rifles, as to 
elevation changes, and model 1903 as 
to windage.) 

AMMUNITION. 

Long range military target shooting 
requires the most accurate ammunition 
that it is possible to produce. The bul 
let must not only be very accurate and 
accurately delivered by the rifle, but 
it must get down to the target in the 
shortest possible time, so that the drift 
from variable windage may be reduced 
to that irreducible minimum that we 
heard so much of in the study of mathe 
matics and physics. 

Good, accurate ammunition 
puts life into rifle shooting. 


SCORING. 


The proper, accurate and prompt sco! 
ing of the target after each shot i! 
slow fire shooting and after each strin 
of shots in rapid fire is very necessar) 
Probably no other thing can cause mor: 
dissatisfaction on the range than ina‘ 
curate, careless or ignorant marking. 

The more common troubles are: 

Where the marker loses or fails 1 
find the bullet hole. The rifleman 
scored a miss. If this happens to 2 
experienced man right in the middle < 
a string of bullseyes, it takes little in 
agination to picture the result. 

When the marker marks a 4 as a : 


is wha 


1 
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ra5as a 4, by showing the wrong 
-ide of the marker. 

When the marker marks either 9 or 
1 shots as a rapid fire score, having 
ost track of the number or location of 
the bullet holes. 

When the marker deliberately marks 

target incorrectly, either as a “prac- 
ical” joke, through dishonesty, or even, 

1 a very few cases, through pure care- 
essness. 

Target boys must be impressed with 
the fact that inaccurate or careless 
marking will be immediately followed 
by discharge. Whenever possible, a re- 
sponsible official should be in the pit. 

Boys are usually careless and pay lit- 
tle attention to the job at hand. Old 
men frequently fail to see every bullet 
hole, especially those that hit the rings, 
figures or old pasters. 

A good, accurate, wide-awake target 
boy is a jewel of great price, and should 
be paid accordingly, as he will there- 
fore keep up his interest in the work. 

Any rifleman aspiring to success in 
military rifle shooting needs a good out- 





fit, ability accurately to judge weather | 
and light conditions, and plenty of prac- | 


tice, 





Converting the .38 Colt Navy Into 
a .41 Caliber. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few months 
ago I wrote an account of how I had 
had the chambers of the cylinders of a 
Colt cap and ball Navy revolver, which 
had been converted to take the .38 long 
cartridge, reamed out to take the .41 
long cartridge, having first ascertained 
that the 200 grains, hollow base, inside 
lubricated bullet would pass fairly eas- 
ily up the rifling of the barrel. 

A trial was made offhand at 50 yards 
with fairly good results, but desiring to 
know actually what groups could be 
made with this particular combination 
of revolver and cartridge, I recently 
tried a box of .41 long factory ammuni- 
tion from a seated rest at card targets 
at 25 yards. I am sorry to say, the 
results were not at all satisfactory, the 
ten-shot groups being from six to eight 
nches across and nearly every shot hole 
showing signs that the bullet had tipped 
in its flight, clear evidence that the 
wist of the rifling, about one turn in 
‘6 inches, was too slow to handle the 
ong 200-grain bullet. 

At the same time, so far as power 

nd smashing effect on game are con- 
erned, the .41 long would be much su- 

erior to the .38 long for which these 
onverted revolvers are chambered, and 
he lack of stopping power of which in 
he Colt .88 Army Special was so sig- 
ally displayed in the fighting against 
ie Filipinos nearly twenty years ago. 
nyone wanting a cheap six-shooter for 
hunting trip (price in Bannerman’s 
st is $7.85) of considerable power and 
oderate accuracy at short range might 

0 worse than invest in one of these 
onverted Colts and have the chambers 

‘amed out for the .41 long cartridge. 

oth power and accuracy could be ob- 

iined by reloading the fired shells with 

2 or 23 grains of fine black powder 

nd either a round ball of 80 to the 

und seated on a lubricating wad or a 

mical bullet of not more than 160 

rains of .386 diameter and two good 

innelares for lubricant. A mould for 
iis would, of course, have to be spe- 
ally made, but no doubt the Ideal Com- 





iny would undertake the job and also} 
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II Charles Cottar’s Faith in the .250-3000 Savage | 
a You know what the gorilla is—the huge, silent uncanny Di | 
ST man-monkey who glides through the dark, tangled Afri- A | 
7 can jungle as swiftly and easily asa shadow. You know that 
Nil gun barrels have been bent by his black, hairy, wire-sinewed | ;),/ 
Cl fingers—have been crushed by his ghastly, protruding fangs. iy 
q You know his super-natural vitality, his fiendish intelligence ie 
ie) | and his horrible vindictiveness when attacked. Even the IA | 
GV lion fears him. He’s the most unnerving problem a hunter DS | 
can face. A 
















hunter, tracked the gorilla through the dense, tropical East African bush, 
the rifle he deliberately selected from his arsenal for this nerve-straining, 
hair-raising, desperate work, was his .250-3000 Savage? 


Why was it that when Charles Cottar, the experienced American big-game | 
| 
| 


Think it over. And remember that this same 6-shot repeater weighs only 7 
pounds—that it has a point-blank range of over 300 yards—that it is accu- 
rate enough to make "possibles" at 800 yards and that it hardly kicks at all. 


See it at your dealers; get the "feel" of it in your own hands or write us 
for particulars. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sharon, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York City 
Manufacturers of Hi-Power and Smal] Calibre Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition 







.250-3000 Savage Rifle, take down model, 22 
inch tapered round barrel with integral 
sight base. Checked extra full pistol grip 
and forcarm, checked trigger. Corrugated 
steel shot gun buttplate. Commercial silver 
bead front and flat-topped wind-gauge sport- 
ing rear sights. Weight about 7 dbs. 
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Let Us Help You Find the Big Game You 
Are Looking For When You Plan 
Your Coming Vacation 


You will find in FreLp anp StreEAM under Sporting and Vacation 
Places the best hunting grounds in North America—the kind of hunt 
ing, the best season, the cost of accommodations, guides, pack-horse 
outfits, etc. fom 

For the past ten years Fietp AnD StrEAM has been building 
up this department for the purpose of assisting its readers in < *~ 
finding what they are looking for, so that they will not al ’ hoe 


have their vacations spoiled, but will come back satisfied, louis a 
happy and not disappointed. —— 4 : 
Cy SrSs 
IELD AND STREAM is more than an outdoorsman’s - | Mlle 


magazine—it is an institution and this is one of the services it offers its sendin 

If you are planning a vacation, buy a copy of FreLp AND Stream from vour newsdealer and 
you will find the place you are looking for under this department. You will find the best hunt- 
ing grounds, the best guides and the best outfits in North America. This information may not 
only save you hundreds of dollars, but assure you of a real trip and the proper accommodations. 


On Sale Everywhere 20 Cents FIELD & STREAM, oy York 





















ipply a tool for crimping these bullets | You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
the shells. 
Australia. HENRY WALTER FRY. 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 


Latest methods, Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates, 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 

A new, splendid art, 


extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
Mand boys become enthusi- 
astic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and sce for yourself 
What taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mau, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and tearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
: hugely enjoy. every mo- 
J. W. ELWOOD-Fxpert "Cnt you give to the art 
Taxidermist and Pres. of Of taxidermy. Thous- 
\.W.Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

**Have mounted forty birds, three deer heads, four squir* 
Tels, and sixteen robes ave had the finest of success: 


Would not tak thor xd dollars f: knowlodg: 
taxidermy.”"—B. v. Jaroch. " linea acai ot 
Photos of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don't delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 


MMi kk You can earn 
a e oney big money from 

2 taxidermy in 
your spare time, or go into it as a_profession and 
make from 32,000 to F000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. This is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail coupon or a let- 
ter or postal—but doit today. You will be delighted 
with the free books, 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


64C Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 



























Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 
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Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
64C Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
copies of your FREE TAXIDERM 
BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
AZINE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


ijions if answers are desired by mail, 


Please write questions clearly, legibly ané¢ 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
‘ication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication ag real names. 





I wish you would enlighten me on the 
subject of Spotlight cartridges. The 
cartridges are listed in the Winchester 
1918 catalog. What I want to know is 
what they are and what they are used 
for. Another thing I would like to know 
is, whether the Colt .45 auto. pistol or 


the German Luger army model auto. pis- 
tol is the best. <A friend of mine backs 
the Colt, but I prefer the Luger. We 


have had many arguments on this ques- 
tion, and finally decided to put the ques- 
tioh to you.—Joseph Duffy. 
Answer.—The Winchester 
Spotlight cartridge is loaded with 
Lesmok and smokeless powders 
gives standard ballistics. The bullets 
show a bright flash on impact against 
stone, brick or metal, but not on dirt or 
soft material, hence the name. We will 
give the ballistics of the two cartridges 


.22 short 
both 


and 


so that you can compare them: 7.65 
Luger: M. V., 1,173.5 f. s.; energy, 284 ft. 
Ibs.; bullet weight, 93 gers. 45 Colt: M. 
V., 910 f. s.; energy, 368 ft. lbs.; bullet 
weight, 200 grs. We own a 7.65 Luger 
with the German Royal Arms stamped 
on it that was stolen from the German 


army in 1909, and we know that it does 
not compare with the .45 Colt auto. in 
anything excepting velocity and range. 
It is the most inconvenient arm to han- 
dle that we have ever had our hands on, 
and will not shoot a clip of shells with- 
out jamming. One cannot carry it in a 


holster without tying it down. It does 
not hit nearly as hard a blow as the .45 
Colt.—Editor. 


I have an old cap-and-ball Civil War 
revolver and am unable to purchase any 
for same at this place. Will you 
please be so kind as to tell me where I 
can get these? The gun uses the same 
cap as a muzzle-loading shotgun.—J. J. 
Videtto, Echeta, Wyo. 

Answer.—Write to Richards & Cun- 
ningham Company, Casper, Wyo., and if 
they do not have them in stock, they 
will obtain whatever you want. Ask for 
“Goldmark” E. B., Foil Lined, size 9, or 
“Hicks” E. B. Ground Edge, Foil Lined, 
waterproof, size 9. The Remington-U. 
M. C. also make a cap which they call 
the “Colt Pistol’? which is intended for 
the old powder-and-ball pistols.—Editor. 


caps 


Would you kindly give me a little ad- 
vice on the following: My brother re- 
cently brought a couple of Mauser Ger- 
man military actions with him from the 
front, and what I wish to know is this: 
Can a .30 U. S. G. ’06 barrel be attached 
to the receiver of above action, and if 
so, will the magazine be long enourh to 
handle the shells? Also can the 7mm. 
barrel be used on it, and where can one 
be purchased? Which do you think is 
the best for all-around purposes of the 
two above-mentioned shells? I under- 
stand the Newton barrel will fit a Mau- 
ser action, but the problem of ammuni- 
tion for those rifles in this country is 
not easily solved. One action has 1915 


on the receiver and the other 1917, but 
they are exactly alike.—Guy M. Perry, 
Veteran, Alberta. 


Answer.—You can get a barrel cham- 
bered for the .30 ’'06 ammunition fitted 
to your Mauser action, and there will be 
no difficulty in the action handling the 
shells. You also could get the 7mm. 
barrel fitted to the action, tho the only 
place where you might get a 7mm. bar- 


rel would be Francis Bannerman 501 
Broadway, New York. The A. H. Fox 
Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa., made 7mm. 


Serbian rifle barrels during the war, and 
there is a possibility that they would 
have some left. The Stevens Arms and 
Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., also 
made these barrels. We would advise 
you, by all odds, to get the barrel cham- 
bered for the .30 '06 ammunition, as it 


|is a far better cartridge than the 7mm, 


| both as a target 


gun and as a game 


gun. You will soon be able to get all 


ithe ammunition for Newton guns that 


you want, as there will soon be tw 
firms making rifles for that line of am 
munition, and barrels for this ammuni 
tion could easily be fitted to your Mau 
ser action.—Editor. 

of firearms |! 


Among my collection 


have a .45-cal., single-action, Colt re 
volver with a 7%-in. barrel. This arn 
shoots about six inches to the left of 
target at a distance of twenty-fiv« 
yards. As you know, the rear sight is 


not adjustable. Would be pleased to 
have you advise me how this variation 


can be corrected. The revolver is in 
new condition, and the sights seem to 
be in perfect alignment. What would 
be the normal “drift’’ of bullet as fired 
from the above-described revolver? Is 
the new .45-cal. S. & W. revolver con- 
sidered more accurate than the .45-cal 
Government model, automatic Colt pis- 
tol, each using the rimless Government 


ammunition?- W. Hope, Eu- 
reka, Nev. 

Answer.—lIt is a very hard matter to 
correct a fixed sight on a revolver; it 
is either bending the front sight or en- 
larging the rear notch on one side t 
overcome the trouble. The drift on most 
all revolvers with fixed or military 
sights will vary from center holding 
from two to six inches in some direc- 
tion. It is impossible to place station 
ary sights on all barrels that will shoot 
where the sights point, even if they ars 
placed in perfect alignment with th: 
bore. We have tried out one only of 
the .45 Smith & Wessons, and with it 
did much better than with the .45 auto- 
matic Government model with the sams 
ammunition, and the same day, at dis- 
tances from 25,to 100 yds.—HEditor. 


Lapsley 


I wish to buy a big-game rifle that is 
of light weight, and wish your opinion 
on the _ .30-30 Savage Featherweight 
Savage rifles are not used here, and | 
can get no information about them. I 
once used two Savage, .22-cal., rifles 
but neither would equal the Marlin or 
temington in accuracy or penetration 
That is why I hesitate at buying the 
Featherweight, and is why I am seeking 
your advice in purchasing one. Have 
you ever used a ’99 Savage? and what do 
you think of their shooting qualities? 
Do you think a .30-30 Featherweight 
would equal a Marlin carhine .f same 
caliber when it came to dropping deer in 
the heavy brush? How does the bore of 
the Savage stand wear? And do you 
think the Featherweight would “kick” 
enough to disturb a nervous shooter I! 
am rather apt to flinch if there is much 
recoil, but I must have a light rifle 
for I am not physically able to carry a 
heavy arm. But recoil or no recoil, ! 
must have a rifle that shoots where |! 
hold it.—Ralph Howard, Christine, Tex 


Answer.—In your case we would not 
advise the .30-30 Savage Featherweight 
as there is considerable more. recoi 
than in the regular .30-30 Savage or i: 
the carbine. We have used the Savag: 
in several calibers and believe them t: 
be the equal of any gun manufactured 
They will stand as much barrel wear a 
any, and we believe that the action i 
somewhat stiffer than either the Win 
chester or the Marlin, and therefore wil 
give as good or better results as regard 
wear. We have seen many Feather 
weight Savage rifles in the West, nota 
bly the .303, and users speak very high 
ly of them. If you must have a ligh 
rifle, and cannot stand the recoil occa 
sioned by the heavier cartridges, wh 
not try the Savage .250-3000, as the 
have so little recoil that a 12-year-ol 
boy can shoot them repeatedly withou 
any inconvenience whatsoever. We hav 
repeatedly recommended this rifle fo 
the ladies on account of its very ligh 
recoil, and the cartridge is sufficient] 
heavy for deer or smaller game.—Edito! 
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A PRIZE FOR EVERY ANGLER 


$20 WORTH OF PFLUEGER BULL-DOG BRAND 
FISHING TACKLE FOR YOUR BIG FISH 


This has been by far the greatest year for Pflueger 
Bull-Dog Brand tackle. More fishermen have bought Pflueger 
tackle than ever before, and using Pflueger tackle means landing 
the big fish. Knowing this, we are offering you anglers Two 
Hundred Doilars in tackle prizes for a snapshot picture of you and your biggest 
fish, or, you and your best mixed string of fish. Prizes awarded for the largest 
brook, rainbow, brown or lake trout, large-mouth and small-mouth bass, pike, 
pickerel, muskallonge, wall-eye pike of thc frcsh water game fish and striped bass, 
channel bass, tarpon and tuna of the salt water scrappers. 


of Be The fish must be caught 
Only One Condition with Pflueger Tackle, cither 


rod, line reel, or bait. Some part of your <ackle must be Pflueger made. This con- 
dition is easy, however, as few fishermen fail to use Pflueger Bull Dog Tackle— 
the standard for excellent tackle for over fifty-five years. The fish may be caught 
from the opening of the 1919 season up to November 1, 1919. All that is required 
is that you send your entry, giving weight and length, where and when caught and 
name the Pflueger Tackle used, with a snapshot picture of the big fish or string. 
No entry considered without the picture. You can enter fish in all classes if you wish. 


Now Is the Best Time for the Big Ones __ || 


September and October have the record for big fish. 
Slip into a tackle store and get a selection of Pflueger Bull-Dog 


Tackle to take along—this is the best kind of insurance that you will land a prize-winner. There’s a piece of Pflueger 
tackle for every game fish—it is made to make the big fish strike. Get in the game fellows, send your entries direct to us. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. THE. PFLUEGERS)'’ Dept.52 AKRON, OHIO 




































































YOUR FISHING COMPANION | 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. 


The Aerothrust will do a// the rowingand let you do | 
all the fishing. Could anything be fairer than that? 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the | 
backache and hand-blisters out of that long pull against 


» 99 


the wind or current to where ‘‘they are bitin’. 





The Aerothrust is an improvement on every other | 
type of detachable motor. Here’s why:— 


| eae 
' 


bottom your propeller is in the air out of harm’s way. a \) 

The Aerothrust will take you anywhere it’s damp. 
TuIRD— You will get greater speed under all kinds of conditions than with the underwater propeller. 
FourtH— Youare independent of piers and docks for landings—just run her nose right up on the beach. 


FirtH— When fishing you can navigate shallow streams without roiling up the water. 


First—The aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from submerged 
rocks, logs or weeds. 


SECOND— You never have to worry about depth of water. Ifyouscratch 





Ask your dealer or write for illustrated booklet. 
Canadian Boat & Engine Exchange, Ltd., Exclusive Canadian Jobbers, Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


Aerothrust Engine Co. | 


518 Madison Street La Porte, Ind. 
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Life-Like 
Mountings 
A lifetime devoted with 
love and enthusiasm to the 
art of taxidermy makes our 
mountings of Elk, Deer, Moun- 
tain Sheep, birdsand fish approach 
the miracle of thatancient sculptor 
who wrought with such love that 
his statue breathed with life. 
A trophy worth saving is worth 
mounting by Jonas Bros., so that you 
will take greatest pride in it as it 
hangs over your fireplace. 


Field Guide & 
Bic Gane Bock Free 


Contains record of North American Big Game. Its 

32 pages, richly illustrated, will charm and con- 

vince you, Game heads and fur rugs for sale to 

decorate your home, den or office realistically. 
Send for list teday. 


JONAS BROS. snorinniens 2° 
1024 Broadway . ¢ 


DENVER, COLO. Te 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. (: ais © ©, 









Heddon 
Carter-Built Reels 
D Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 

99? 


<— “Ask the Fish 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons gia 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
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SINGLE BARREL 


It combines the most up-to-date practice in shot 
gun design with the reliable "never shoot loose" { 
{ features of Fox double guns. 


Write for full description and price. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 

















4654 No. 18th St. Phila., Pa. 





Guaranteed for Life 




















Conducted by Walter Cecil Cox. 





The American Kennel Club and 
Licensed Judges. 


The American Kennel Club has under 
consideration the rescinding of the rule 
governing licensed judges, and has ad- 
vised all the kennel clubs that a vote 
be taken on the question from the mem- 
bers in each club at one of the regular 
monthly meetings of the club. This sub- 
ject concerns every dog fancier thruout 
the country and should receive the 
thoughtful consideration of every mem- 
ber of every kennel club. I have no 
doubt that the American Kennel Club 
would also be glad to receive sugges- 
tions from anyone, whether a club mem- 
ber or not. All suggestions concerning 
the rescinding of the rule must be in 
by September ist. The question sub- 
mitted to the kennel clubs is, shall the 
rule governing licensed judges be con- 
tinued, or discontinued. I thought at 
once when I read the request from the 


| American Kennel Club to ascertain the 
| sentiment of the clubs on the subject 


it was a mistake not to ask for further 
suggestions bearing on the rule under 
which judges could secure their licenses, 
because the time is now ripe for having 
the subject thrashed out and sugges- 
tions made to correct anything that 


| needs correcting in the licensed judge 





system, and not wait to vote on the re- 
scinding of the rule or not and then 
start a discussion of the best method 
under which a license should be grant- 
ed. It takes too long; the discussion 
should embody now the best procedure 
and not alone the continuance or dis- 
continuance of the rule. My views have 
been expressed several times, and I am 
more than ever confirmed in them. 

In the discussion at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Colorado Kennel Club of the 
proposal I made an effort to have added 
to our reply definite suggestions relat- 
ing to licensed judges. I said in my 
talk to the members I thought harm had 
been done by the way licenses had been 
handed out promiscuously to anyone 
who chose to ask for one. I urged that 
if it was just voting that the rule be 
continued we would vote no (i. e., in its 
same old slip-shod way), but if judges 
are to be classified according to their 
qualifications, then it was unanimously 
agreed by the Colorado Kennel Club 
that we vote for the continuance of the 
licensed judges. I feel stronger than 
ever in my opinion that no one should 
be barred, no matter whatsoever his 
business or calling in life, or what his 
connection professionally or otherwise 
is with dogs, from a judge’s license, 
but the most exacting inquiry should 
be made as to the qualifications of a 
prospective judge. A judge’s license 
should mean something to the exhibit- 
ors; a judge should have rating and be 
classified according to his experience, 
knowledge, record, ete. ete.; an all- 
arounder, and a specialty judge should 
have separate licenses. 

A system should be inaugurated for 
the classification of judges whereby ex- 
perience should count so many points, 


and experience should be subdivided 
into various subdivisions like number of 
dogs judged at an A. K. C. show; ex 
perience in attending shows, handling 
dogs, breeding and training; authorship 
of articles on the points of show dogs 
etc., etc., and so on. 

As I have set forth before, I believe 
the ideal system is for the American 
Kennel Club to appoint a staff of their 
own judges and superintendents and 
own their own benching, to be sent al- 
ternately on circuits, the local clubs 
simply to guarantee their expenses. It 
would be plain that this is expensive, 
but where such a large industry as dog 
breeding is involved it would be worth 
the expense to standardize and put it 
on a sound basis. 

But by all means, do not let us relax 
our start on surrounding the judge with 
every possible precaution that can be 
taken to ascertain his qualifications. 
Other countries have solved the prob- 
lem satisfactorily without the necessity 
of barring professional handlers, and it 
ean be done in this country by submit- 
ting applicants for judges’ licenses to 
the proper tests and restrictions, a fee 
of not less than $25.00 to be charged, 
and the record of the applicant most 
earefully examined. There are many 
elements that grow to make up the fin- 
ished judge (see also my previous arti- 
cle on judging), his knowledge of the 
merits of the cog comes first; his ability 
to use that knowledge in the ring; his 
ability to write a correct report of his 
decisions; his ability to explain ver- 
bally his decisions to his exhibitors; 
his personality, education, bearing at 
the show. A thoro knowledge of how 
to guide the dog-breeders into the right 
channels of type, his knowledge of ken- 
nel club rules, his success in making 
the exhibition of dogs popular, his high 
standing and publie record, impartial- 
ity and integrity go without saying. 
Simply knowing enough to place the 
dogs is not all there is in the art of 
judging. 

What we need to do is tu increase the 
faith in the judge by the exhibiting pub 
lic and not decrease it. No pains should 
be spared to raise the standard of judg 
ing. The dog interests are large in thi: 
country and growing larger. It is to 
dog shows and field trials that we owe 
the creation of the market for dogs an: 
the wonderful improvement in the vari 
ous breeds, aS well as the splendi: 
prices they fetch, and future genera 
tions of dog-breeders and dogs must b 
thought of. 

The dog fancy is too big to be trifle 
with. There is no other fancy or spo! 
that permits such a hi or miss way < 
selecting judges. The American Kenn: 
Club could easily afford to have a pai 
staff of professional judges and supe 
intendents and up-to-date benching. ! 
they don’t feel the present system wou! 
provide enough funds to carry out th 
idea, tnere are practical business way 
in which the money could be raised ‘ 
pay for these judges. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. 
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serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


small accounts in this department. 
‘st of each preceding month. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both 
ices the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


advertisers 


Copy should be received by the 


and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


is read monthly by thousands of 


ortsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


1d most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 





| OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 


Six Famous Oorangs al Stud 
OQORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 





LIONHEART AIREDALES have earned 

a national reputation for gameness, 
intelligence and high standard of ap- 
pearance. They are making good on 
both fur and feathered game in practi- 
cally every state in the Union and Can- 
ada. Registered puppies that are bred 
to hunt and fit to show now ready for 
delivery. Lionheart Kennels (Reg.), An- 
aconda, Mont. (Formerly Washoe Ken- 
nels.) 9-1t 


MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character; have 
proven their worth on every game trail 
in America and won prizes at all leading 





shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Mont. 1-tf 





CHESAPEAKE BAY duck retriever pup- 

pies, whelped July 25, 1919, from splen- 
did retrieving stock; a double cross of 
Old Beaver III; nothing better; in fine, 
healthy condition; sired by Beaven Don; 
papers for registration go with each 
puppy. Price, $25 each. L. L. McMillin, 
Britt, Iowa. 9-1t 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guarant or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 

ue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 








COONHOUNDS and combination hunters 

for ‘coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, 
ete. Big-game hounds for cat, fox, etc. 
‘abbit hounds, pointers, setters, Aire- 
ales and fox terriers. Illustrated cata- 
g, 10 cents. Covindale Farm and Ken- 
els, Covington, Tenn. 7-tf 


INTERN DESIRE BITCH—1 year old 
and a fine hunter, is one of the bar- 
tins we are offering this month; also 
some grand pups and young stock and 
a good hunting and brood bitch. Pecos 
iley Kennels, Dexter, N. M 9-1t 


ICKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
gs, attractive auto and family dogs. 
ippies, females, $10; males, $20. Obo 
»cker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 

. 4-tf 


‘ISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 
breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 





7) = 








snuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
ippies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
cy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 9-1t 





FOR SALE—tTrained Beagle hounds, 

Beagle hound pups, trained foxhounds, 
trained skunk Airedale pups, trained 
Scotch coilie, ’coon hound pups, water 
spaniel pups. Enclose stamp for reply. 
H. J. Thiede, Fond du Lac, Wis. 9-1t 





AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, either 
sex, puppies and grown stock. Must 
be healthy, thoroughbred, reasonable. 
Give full particulars. If you wish to 
buy an Airedale, write for our sales list. 
Airedale Exchange, Box A, LaRue, Ohio. 
7-tf 





SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs; harmless vegetable compound. 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, Minn. 
8-12t 





FOR SALE—Trained and _ untrained 

coon, opossum, skunk and_ squirrel 
dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trial 
allowed. Send stamp for list. Mt. Yonah 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 9-3t 





HUNTING DOGS for sale. 

foxhounds, ’coon, 
squirrel, bear, deer, 
pointers. Brown’s Kennels, 


Rabbit hounds, 
opossum, skunk, 
wolfhounds, setters, 
York, Pa. 
9-6t 


BUCKHORN-AIREDALES 
**Tough as a Bucks Horn’’ 
Guarantee, Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction 


Dr. Deacon 9-1t Willows, Calif. 


"COON, mink, skunk, opossum, fox, 

rabbit, squirrel and bird dogs for sale 
reasonable. Large list sent free. W. P. 
3urrow, Pocahontas, Ark. 9-3t 











FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 


FOXHOUNDS — Trained on fox and 

wolves, also ‘coon, opossum, skunk 
and rabbit hounds. R. N. Hendricks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 9-4t 








LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, 

older dogs; world’s best breeding; on 
approval. William McGirk, 1305 Hewitt 
Ave., Everett, Wash. 6-6t 





AIREDALE PUPS ready for September 


delivery; eligible to register; fine 
stock. Charles Walton, Box 498, Boul- 
der, Colo. 9-1t 





AIREDALE puppies for sale. Pedigreed 
mountain-bred pups from big-game 
hunting stock. L. R. Leilly, Saint Regis, 





Mont. 9-1t 
TRAINED fox and wolf hounds; also 

7coon and varmint hounds, on trial. 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t 





FOX HOUNDS—Pups, $5 and $7; mature 
females, $20. Am selling all I have. 
W. H. Hodan, Friendship, Wis. 9-1t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 Forest STReer, Denver, CoLo. 

















QUNDS—Trained for bear, fox, wolves, 
deer, ’coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, 
stamp, Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
n, Ky. 7-tf 


IVER THE TOP” WITH DOGS, 
PLEASURE AND GOLD 


Largest Thoroughbred Airedales in the World. Some weigh 
1 80 to 100 pounds and are born and bred Bear snd Lion 
ters. Guides, Dogs, and camp equipment for hunting and fish- 
parties in season. Rich Placer Gold mine for sale or will take 
ner. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


E LION KENNELS WAWONA, CALIFORNIA 
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Arms. 


SELL OR EXCHANGE—Winchester .30- 





30, good condition, $15; Winchester 
.30-40, good condition, $22; Winchester 


.30 government, ’06 carbine, perfect in- 
side, $28; Krag carbine, shoots good. $10; 
300 .30-40 cartridges, $15; Colt Army 
Special, -20, fine condition, $18; hol- 
ster, belt, $3. Want repeating shotgun. 
P. R. Nelson, Roy, Utah. 9-1t 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy fer cash 

— in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 

a high grade double guns, aut and ing guns, 

Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 

cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. 1 will pay 
the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 











The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 








FOR SALE—Yale single-cylinder motor- 

eycle in good running condition in 
every way; best offer takes it; write for 
description. Iver Johnson .38 revolver, 
5-in. barrel, nickel finish, in new condi- 
tion; $11. Winchester, model 1890, .22 
short, just had new barrel put on; good 
condition in every way; $15. .45 Colt 
single-action army revolver, 5%-in. bar- 
rel, walnut grips, good as new; $20. Mar- 
lin model 1892; shoots .32-cal. rim-fire 
or .32 Colt center-fire, 24-in. octagon 


barrel, Marble’s flexible rear peep sight, 
Marble’s adjustable leaf rear and 
Sheard’s gold bead front; rifle is good 


as new in every way. 200 rim-fire, .32- 
cal. cartridges. Set of Ideal reloading 
tools for .32 long Colt, center-fire. Out- 
fit cost $27.50 six months ago: $22.50 
takes complete outfit. Cecil Walker, 
Route 4, Sabina, Ohio. 9-1t 





RENEW the accuracy of your rusted or 

worn-out .22-cal. rifle barrel by hav- 
ing the bore made new with a heavy 
lining of high-grade steel, bored reamed, 
rifled and chambered for the .22 short 
or .22 long-rifle cartridge. The inside 
of a relined barrel is new from breech 
to muzzle; accuracy and durability guar- 


anteed. Price, $5, $5.25 or $5.50 for a 
24, 26 or 28-in. barrel. Charles A. Diller, 
Dayton, Ohio. 9-1t 





WANTE Mauser or Sauer-Mauser sporting 
rifle, 7 or 7.65 millemeter or .30 
Government ’06. Action must be thelatest. Will 
pay good money if whole arm isin perfect condition. 
Reasonable price if barrel is worn but action re- 
mains perfect. 9-1t 


Address with full particulars 


R. D. Talmage, E. Hampton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—10-ga. Ithaca. extra heavy 

Damascus barrels, 32 ins., both full 
choke, chambered for 3%-in. shells; 
ivory front sight, Silvers recoil pad; has 
been used, but is in fine condition; in- 
side of barrels are like new: a fine long- 
range gun. Ideal straight-line hand 
loader, crimper and lot of 3%-in. shells, 
etc. Gun weighs about 10 lbs.; want $38 
cash. S. H. Heffner, 514 Walnut St., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 9-1t 








BARGAIN—One only, telescope sight, 

made by A. W. Peterson of Denver; 
elevating cross-hairs with three adjust- 
ments, in fine condition and like new 
thruout. Would retail today at about 
$100; about 5 power. First check for 





$50 gets it. Weber Arms, 1627 Law- 
rence, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 
SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE! A gun- 


smith for 38 years offers to you for 
one dollar material prepared ready for 
blueing and browning gun barrels and 
parts. The same as all factories use. 
Requires no machinery. Anyone can do 
the work. Will send directions with ma- 
terial. Address York Gun & Inventing 
Co., York, Pa. 9-1t. 


FOR EXCHANGE or sale, 175 rounds .22 

H. P. Savage ammunition, one Gurley 
surveyor’s transit No. 76, in good con- 
dition, reasonable. Wanted, 200 rounds 
250-3000 Savage S. P. ammunition; one 
pair prismatic field night glasses, about 
8-power. Wm. R. Smith, Box 3, Dawson, 
New Mex. 9-1t 








WANT TO TRADE—S8mm. Haenel Mau- 

ser with 150 rounds of ammunition 
for .250-3000 Savage. If your gun is in 
extra fancy condition will give $5 to 
boot. M. M. Watson, Floresta, Colo. 9-1t 
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‘Ik I COULD have had my choice of a 
hundred guns I could not have been 
more pleased than I am with the gun I 
got of you,’ writes R. L. G. of New York. 
Firearm list mailed upon request. Buy, 
sell and exchange. Carver, the Gun 
Dealer, 346 Main St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 
§-1t 





officer’s prism bi- 

noculars, new, 8x; could not be dupli- 
cated for $50; price, $25. Also sporting 
Kraz carbine, Lyman _ sights, special 
tock, made to order, best condition. 
Price $10. No trades on either rr 3 
arr, Greenville, Mich. 9-1t 
One 1908 Military model .44 
Wesson Special revolver, 6%- 
sights. <A high-class 


rOR SALE—French 





KOR SALE- 
Smith & 
n. barrel, target 








gun, extremely accurate and as good as 
new With holster, prepaid, $40; draft 
rr money order. G. H. Purcell, Box 221, 
Ajo, Ariz 
FOR SALE British Lee-Enfield .303 
Military rifle and eighty cartridges; 
$40. Winchester, ’86 model, 26-in. round 
barrel, full magazine, .40-65; fine shape; 
$10 Send for our list of used guns. 
Kirkwood Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston 
Mass 9-1t 
FOR SALE—.256 Newton with sling, 100 
rounds factory ammunition, reloading 
set with mold; $50. .38 Officer’s model 
Colt, 6-in.; all in perfect condition; $25. 


Ship on approval. Address Stannard 








Monument Co., Gordon, Neb. 9-1t 
10-30 M AR L IN, Marble rear _ sight; 

$17.50 .38 Special Smith & Wesson, 
ne 6% and one 4-in. barrel; $20. Par- 
ker, DH grade, 2-ga., automatic ejectors; 
cost $125; perfect condition; $75. Chas. 
Steinhoff, Johnson, Kan. 9-1t 
FOR SALE—.250-3000 Savage rifle; reg- 

ular windgauge, open rear sight and 
Lyman windgauge peep sight; excellent 
eondition; nearly new, not a _ scratch; 


Phoenix, 
9-1t 


price, $35. Harold Howard, 


Ariz, 106 N. 1st Ave. 
MARKSMAN, ATTENTION 


Perfect bullets make perfect scores. Cast bullets under pressure 
makes every bullet perfect. No pouring 
and instructions, or send us your moulds and let us make your 











Send 25c for prints | 


bullets 9-1t | 
YANKEE SPECIALTY CO., 851 E. 6th St., ERIE, PA. 
FOR SALE—.45 S. A. Colt, 4%-in. bar- 
rel, inside fine; $18. .22 auto., new, 
best bid over $25. 8mm. Mauser, 24 
shells, $18. Wanted, shotgun, Reming- 
ton auto. James F. Ebersole, Box 785, 
Rexburg, Idaho. 9-1t 
FOR SALE—Private collection of 300 
pieces antique pistols and revolvers; 
no duplicates and all in shooting order. 
Chas. M. Lee, 1420 Penna. Ave., S. E., 
Mason City, Iowa. 9-1t 





TRADE—17-jewel Elgin watch, hunting 
movement, 18 size, gold, open face; 
$12, or trade for rifle or pistol. J. Beech- 
er, 504 Concord Ave., Wilmington, Del. 
9-1t 





SALE—Krag sporting rifle; 
Colt, .45-cal., single-action, 7%-in. 
barrel; price, $10. Both guns are in good 
condition. Leslie Mansfield, 85 Morris 
Ave., Athens, Ohio. 9-1t 


FOR 
$15; 


price, 





TRADE 32-20 Colt, Bisley frame, 7%- 

in.; gold bead sight; good condition, 
good shooter. Wanted, pocket revolver 
or automatic, .32 or .38 cal. L. V. 
bott, Lander, Wyo. 9-1t 


WILL 


TRADE beautiful hair bridle, 

value $50, for high-power, take-down 
rifle Fred McDonald, New Bloomfield, 
Mo 9-1t 
ONLY. —Game 
22 and .44-cal. rifle, 
like new and perfect 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 





combination, 

barrel; $18; 
Weber 
9-1t 


ONE Getter 

20-in. 
condition. 
Denver, Colo. 





WANTED to trade a brand-new Wurlit- 

zer cornet, costing $48, for a .280 Ross 
rifle or a .256 Newton. Henry C. Rob- 
erts, Kuna, Idaho. 9-1t 





ONE PAIR pearl grips for S. A. Colt; 
good, used condition: $10. 


Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 





ONE PAIR ivory 
Weber Arms, 1627 
Colo. 


grips, S. A. Colt: $165. 
Lawrence, Denver, 
9-1t 


Weber | 


collection of 50 


WE HAVE cartridge 
collection, each 


cartridges at $5 per 
cartridge marked what they are. 


Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 





blanks; selects, $1; fancy, 
military, $1.50, $2.50, $5. 


GUNSTOCK 
$2: extra, $4; 


Cc. T. Harner, 113 No. Isabella, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 9-6t 





high-base, 20-gauge, primed, 
shells, $3.50 for the lot. 


250 EMPTY 


new shotgun 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 9-1t 





FOR SALE—Winchester, ’95 model, .105, 
fired thirty times; fine condition 
price, $30. Paul S. Smith, Box 15, 


Strathmore, Cal. 9-1t 





BUY, 


20-gauge brass _ shells, 
primed, $5 for the two 
box. Weber Arms, 
Colo. 9-1t 


TWO BOXES 
new, 2% ims., 

boxes, 20 shells to the 

1627 Lawrence, Denver, 





sell, exchange all sorts old-time 

and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., 
New York 2-12t 





Six each, .35 automatic Rem- 
ingtons and .405 Winchesters. 
like some in fanc y grades. C. V. 


Dixonville, Ore. 


WANTED- 


Oden, 
9-1t 





Prism binoculars, 8 or 
scratches. H. B. Williams, 


WANTED- 
without 








Boyds, Wash. 9-1t 
Ww ANTE D- . ere cal. Newton unloaded 

shells. State price. L, A. Thompson, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 9-1t 
14-GAUGE pinfire shotgun shells; 

primed, new; $1 per 100. Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 





REVOLVERS, automatic pistols; 
sell. Standard Mercantile Co., 


16th St., Boise, Idaho. 9-1t 























14, 15, 16-GAUGE felt wads; $1.50 per 
1,000. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 
Denver, Colo. 9-1t 
WANTED— Colt Dragoon revolver: good 
condition. E. P. Anthony. Albany. 
Ore. 8-2t 
ONE ONLY—Ideal No. 5 Ideal powder 
measure, $5. Weber Arms, 1627 Law- 
rence, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 
ONE ONLY - .32-20 S. A. Colt, 5%-in. 
barrel, fine condition: $20. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 
COLT shotgun stock, very ‘fine wood, and 


Weber Arms, 1627 
Colo. 9-1t 


checkering; $8. 
Tawrence, Denver, 


Weber | 


Would | 


10 X | 


buy and | 
915 No. | 


CLASSIFIED JAMES ISINC 


fl nevsabenestl PAM lnustle vale 


issioallleh reatheeast 








25 CENTS in stamps or coin f 
issues of National Sportsm 
devoted to hunting, fishir 

and trapping, and containi: 

more for sale and exchange classific« j 

advertisements of guns, rifles, dos 

camping and trapping outfits, etc., th: 
any magazine published. Nation 

Sportsman Magazine, 221 Columbus Av 

Boston, Mass. 8- 


SEND 
three 

Magazine, 

camping 





ROOTS AND HERBS—How to gather 

where to sell; market prices; bo: 
postpaid, only 20c. Herb Co., West M 
lan, N. H. 1-12t 


if 





Homesteads and Lands. 





$5 DOWN, $5 acres fruit 
poultry, fur 
$100; hunting, 


bard, 1973 No. 


monthly, six 
farm; river front; Ozarks 
fishing, trapping. H. Hut 
Fifth, Kansas. City, Kan 

9-4t 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 





REAL classy art photographs; bathing 
girls for your den; new assortment 
that will please you; postal size; $1 doz 











Fall list for stamp. Gulfs Curio C 
Box 726 Houston, Tex. 9-1t 
FRENCH art cards, war souvenirs and 
novelties. Price list free. L. Nicolas 
109 Rue Sainte, Marseilles, France. 8-3t 
PHOTOS—Girls in bewitching poses. Kind 


men like but seldom get. 16 for 25c 


prepaid. Address Earl Warring, Parkers- 
burg, Iowa. T-3t 





JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25c. 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, III. 10-tf 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 





WILL GUIDE or locate parties for deer 
in one of the best deer countries in 
California; good fishing, experienced 
hunter. For further information write 
to George E. Knowles, Hunter and 
Guide, Hyampom, Trinity County, oo 
9-1t 





THE big-game fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





PLENTY of old-style ammunition on 














hand. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 
Denver, Colo. 9-1t 
38-55 RIFE barrel, will fit Ballard 
action: Ss: fx00d condition. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 
PT. ENTY of old-style reloading tools. | 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, | 
Colo. 9-1t 
445 S. A. COLT, new, 7%-in. barrel: $25. 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 9-1t 





OFFICER’S MODEL Colt, 


barrel, 
sichts;: $35. 


7% -in. 











new target Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 
35.000 R ‘er NDS. 15-70 cartridges, reduced 
prices, case lots. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 
Birds and Animals. 
FERRETS for sale, large or small lots. 
Write for prices. W. H. Campbell, 
toute 2, New London, Ohio. 9-3t 





Books and Magazines. 





ROOKS—“James Roys.” “Dalton Gang,’ 

“Younger Bros...” “Allen Gang,” “Har- 
rv Tracy.” 25c each, postpaid. Comical 
cloth mouse stuffed with catnip (for 
vour kitty to play with). 10c. Address 


Percy Ewing, Decatur, III. 4-tf 


MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 

trated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 





Taxidermy. 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bldg., Omaha 








Miscellaneous. 





EVERY fisherman can now rewind | 

own poles to look like new by using 
“Celo.” It instantly seals each wra 
ping without discoloring your = sil 
transparent and absolutely waterpro: 

dries in one minute. Liberal bott's 
“Celo” sent postpaid for 35c. C. E. Chr 
tofferson, Box 124, Santa Barbara, C 
gq 





MAKE REAL beverages from grains; 

still used. Particulars free. Merid 
Co., Department P, Box 1151, Tacon 
Wash. 8-'t 


TWO ONLY—South Bend Anti Back La 
reels, new; $8 each. Weber Arms, 1 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 9 








TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or 9° 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on tr! 
Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-if 





(Continued on page 189.) 
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National Rifle Matches. 


the National Championship Rifle 

tches are now being held over the 
Navy Rifle Range at Caldwell, N. J. 
The matches will continue the remain- | 

r of August. 

Since 1903 the National 
they are known in the shooting world, 
have been conducted and up to 
year supervised by the War 
ment. Thru the courtesy of the War 
Department the navy is managing the 
this year, with Lieut. Col. W. ¢ 


shoot 


| Co., Dept, O. 


matches, as 


this | 
Depart- | 


Harllee as the man behind the big gun. | 


There have been rifle 


matches in the past, 


some great 


but none of them | 


compares with this year’s tournament. | 


It is more than a rifle shoot. Besides 
the matches with the high-power rifle, 
there 
bore rifle, shotgun, pistol and revolver, 
and there is an indoor rifle range—so 
that no matter what kind of a firearm 
one desires to shoot he or she can go 
right to it. Teams are on hand from 
the Philippines, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico and practically every state in the 
Union. There are also teams from many 
schools and colleges, and there are a 
number of city teams shooting. Grand 





Rapids, Mich., turu its Chamber of 
Commerce, financed a team from that 
city. 


There are many features to this year’s 
tournament. One is a training school 
for small arms and machine-gun instruc- 
tion. Another is the invention, novel- 
ties and relics building which occupies 
a central place on the grounds. An- 
other is the all-round shooting cham- 


pionship, daily trapshooting, and an- 
other, and not the least, is the Inter- 
national Small-Bore match between 


America and England. 
be shot on August 238d. Scores will be 
exchanged by cable, the English team 
shooting on an English range the same 
day. The National Championship matches 
Will begin on August 25th. 
Trapshooting a Feature. 

lfrapshooting and small-bore rifle 
shooting are new events in the National 
matches. Uncle Sam deposited 50,000 
Cliy targets, 50,000 shotgun shells and 


are matches daily with the small- | 
| quick relief and a cure or money back 





This match will | 


125 shotguns at Caldwell for those who | 


wanted to give the shotgun game a 
triul. The American Trapshooting As- 


sociation has encouraged the riflemen 


by offering trophies for daily competi- | 


tion. Medals will be given for profi- 
cCieacy in shooting. A contestant can 
Sturt shooting for the 75 per cent tro- 


phy, and then advance to 80, 85, 90, 95 | 
About the middle of | 
Trapshooting As- | 
a handicap trap- | 


an | 98 per cent. 
Avsust the American 
So iation will conduct 


shooting tournament at Caldwell, in 


VW ich event they expect to show some | 
of the best trapshooters in the country 


in action. 


he all-round shooting championship | 


Vv. be on four guns — pistol, 
ti! 2, .22 and shotgun. It will consist of 
e shots with the small-bore at 100 
yo ds, 100 clay targets from sixteen 
is; the National Pistol Course as 
over the N. R. A. individual match 
ir the Wimbleton. This should be a 
classy competition. 
this time the state matches are 
1g contested. Captains of the civil- 


Q %< 


== 


\ 


ming, E. L. Crabb; 


military | 


teams thus far in competition are: | 
Montana, R. H. | 


; A Magazine of the West 


| far |] 1E nh ATA ES or ny Pay pene 
wll It ( 
inl La DA VERS G | 


ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, 
} piles, cancer, old sores, dandruff, 
‘heumatism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia 
stiff. joints, ON MAN 

ON DOGS, mange, eczema, ear canker, 
| goitre, sore eyes. Cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars. Eczema Remedy 
L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12i% 


Atiraci Wild Ducks 


Mont 



























CLASS 


husioatalieh asatharet 








WINS 


SAM VANCE with 
an ITHACA won 
the amateur cham- 
pionship of all 
Canada. this year 
for the fourth con- 
secutive time. 


J. A. McROBB with 
another ITHACA 
won Grand Cana- 
dian Handicap. 













More Wild Ducks will come to your marsh, 
pond, lake or stream if you plant the 
foods they love such as WILD RICE, 
WILDCELERY. etc. Ready for fall planting 
E Used successfully by leading game preserves 
= Write for booklet, and information 9-1t 
= CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist 

+ Dept. B-10 OSHKOSH, Wis. 


= EI 
Pika. ageeensaattognepventsyvonestg nected 


FOR SALE—Sporting 
and first-class repair shop; 





OTT i ve 





goods’ business 
established 





1878. Present owner wishes to retire; 
excellent opportunity; live town. Write Another record which 
IK. I. Konvalinka, Mason City, Iowa, 7-2t Proves that any man can 
shoot an ITHACA better. 
WHY -suffer ingrown nails and chil- Double guns, $34.78 and 
blains? Cured; no _ knife, no pain; up. Single trap guns, 


$64.34 and up. 
Catalog FREE. 
Address Box 10 
ITHACA GUN 
co. 
ITHACA, N.Y. 


Bandon 
7-121 


Circular free. Eugene Eaton, 


Ore. 


WEBSTER & STEVENS | ~ 


— COMMERCIAL — | 


PHOTOGRAPHERS | —>A. B. C.—<\ 


Devel ur negative. 
bch dl te oo ga In the outdoor field the following 


Make your prints. 
Make copies or new work. magazines have known quantity 
circulations- 


Enlarge from your own negatives. 
Do anything photographic that you 








oN 














want done. Outdoor Life 
485 Arcade Building, | SEATTLE, WASH. Field and Stream 
2 RE Forest and Stream 
Artistic Taxidermy National Sportsman 


Tohave your trophies mounted true 
to Nature requires an understanding 
of the plastic art in Taxidermy 

Prof. Stainsky was originator of his 
Y plastic art. His reputation is nation- 
wide. Medals awarded at Paris, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis World’s Fairs. Send to 

p Stainsky your trophies of the hunt. 
Colorado's Foremost Taxidermist. Established 1874. 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. Colo. Springs, Colo. 


Outers’ Book-Recreation 


The above are all members of the 


— >A. B. C<— 



























FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 





NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK 222772285; Denrer, Cole. 


All Kinds of REPAIRING 
Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 














Newton Arms and Ammunition 


Now Made and Sold by 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Successors to 


THE NEWTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 33 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Make Your 
Ford Roadster 
A Cruiser Car 


Bee IPPED witha 
Cruiser outfit, you’ll 

have a home on wheels, 

for camping, hunting, fishing, 
One person can _ touring. Youcantravelcheaply 
easily make —camp anywhere — be inde- 
camp in five pendent of the hotelman and 
minutes. enjoy yourself every minute. 


The Cruiser Outfit 


consists of a special body, easily attached in 30 
minutes to any Ford roadster, with complete 
camping equipment including tent, mattress, table, 
chairs, stools, stove, cooking utensils, bucket and 
axe packed inside, with plenty of room left for 
bedding and food. Not an ugly, bunglesome 
trailer, but an attachment that’s a part of the 
car itself and improves its appearance. 


You sleep on a real bed, with a spring 
mattress, inside the car. 


. Write for copiously illustrated descriptive folder. 
Cruiser Motor Car Co., 2004 £. Johnson St., Madison, Wis. 











Mp 


SO UNIFORM MILEAGE 


“1 lized if SS 
<r i J ftCEes, 


are as anxious to supply 

V V you with the best tires 

made as you are to get 

them. That’s why we feature Mil- 

ler tires. We found by careful in- 

vestigation that Miller Tires are 

uniform in mileage—that, tire after 

tire, they wear the same under like 

conditions. That uniform tires 
mean no “second bests.” 


. If you want mileage certainty, come 
here and get these long-distance runners. 
And get acquainted with our quick ser- 
vice, expert work, and reasonable charges. 


The National Rubber Supply Co. 
Chas. C. Collins, Mgr. 


1508-12 Cleveland Place, Denver, Colo. 
































FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments, 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses. 


At drvooiats ory =~ THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “*™*ur2h, Now York 
A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.) mailed for 10c to all customers, 
ie hiatal 






















Rutledge; Texas, H. J. Petmecky; Mi 
nesota, J. L. Lewis; Rhode Island, 
C. DuBois; Arkansas, M. C. MeCuin 
Porto Rico, H. V. Latham; Colorac 
Arthur Smith; Missouri, L. M. Rumse: 
Florida, L. H. Burkhart; Michigan, 
H. Coleman; Pennsylvania, C. A. Dunr : 
North Carolina, D. E. McConnell; Uta 
M. A. Keyser; Arizona, G. J. Roskrug: ; 
Connecticut, J. A. Baker; Iowa, Don 
Preusser; Wisconsin, G. A. Huntzicke 
Kansas, N. L. Roberts. 


Famous Men as Advisers. 

The advisory committee appointed by 
Secretary Daniels is composed of men 
whose names are cherished wherever 
riflemen congregate. They are Gei. 
George Bird N. Spencer, Hon. Beekman 
Winthrop, Hon. H. C. Breckenridge, 
Maj. Gen. George F. Elliot, Admiral ©. 
F. Plunkett, Brig. Gen. R. K. Evans, 
Gen. J. A. Drain, ven. C. R. Foster, 
Gen. A. B Critchfield, Gen. Fred Ii. 
Phillips, Jr., and J. C. Boyd. 





Events Before and During Grand 
American Handicap. 


The Grand American Handicap Trap- 
shooting Tournament begins on August 


| 11th, at the South Shore Country Club, 
| Chicago, Il., but there will be a number 
| of special competitions prior to that 


date, as the appended schedule shows: 
August 9th—All-round amateur and 
open championships for final posses- 


| Sion of Hercules trophies. 


August 10th—Registered tournament 
of the South Shore Country Club. 

August 11th—South Shore Country 
Club special; 100 targets, 16 yds. 

August 12th — American Amateur 
Trapshooting Championship; 200  tar- 
gets, 18 yds. 

August 12th—American Professional 
Trapshooting Championship, 200 targets, 





| 18 yds. 


August 13th — American Amateur 
Trapshooting Championship at doubles; 
50 pairs, 16 yds. 

August 18th—Veterans’ Trapshooting 
Championship; for men 70 years and 


| over; 50 targets, 16 yds. 


August 18th— Junior Trapshooting 
Championship, for boys under 18 years; 
50 targets, 16 yds. 

August 13th—American Amateur 
Trapshooting Championship at singles; 
200 targets, 16 yds. 

August 14th—Army and Navy Trap- 
shooting Championship; 100 targets, 16 
yds. 

August 14th—Womans Amateur Trap- 
shooting Championship; 100 targets, 16 
yds. 

August 14th—East vs. West team 
shoot; 10 men to team; 100 targets 
each, 16 yds. . 

August 14th—Classification event, 4 
| classes; 100 targets, 16 yds. 

August 15th—Grand American Hanici- 
cap, 100 targets, 16 to 23 yds. 





Forty-seven of the Best Target 
Breakers in the United States 
| and Canada. 


| The feature event of the Grand Ame"- 
ican Handicap Trapshooting Tour 
ment is the American Amateur Tre ~- 
shooting Championship. 

Only the winners of the State Cha 
pionship titles (or the runner-up if t ° 
champion cannot attend) are eligible ° 
shoot in this event. 

It is a real championship event—t' ° 





| only real championship event that 5% 









ga 
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W. R. THOMAS. 
Champion Trapshooter of Colorado. 


held in American sport—and the winner 
is the champion of champions. The 
championship will be shot on Wednes- 
day afternoon, August 13th, beginning 
at 2 o’clock. The shooting will be done 
on the grounds of the South Shore 
Country Club, Chicago, IIl. 

Appended is a list of the state cham- 
pions and the scores made in winning 
the titles: 








Score 
W. B. Gordon, AlaDAmie. ....-cccvecis 288 
T. La Se. AViQOn oc cs cc ccc ccctee Gee 
J. KH. Ciegteld, ArMONGAe.....cceces 288 
W. M. Hamilton, Canada (West).... 288 
S. G. Vance, Canada (Hast)......... 290 
oJ. WP. pee, “CRISPs 6 ccc cence 291 
W. R. omas; COMMRNGO. . 5.0 ccccses 285 
H. C. Barstow, Connecticut......... 293 
W. M. FPoord, DelgWaGre....ccccccsecs 277 
W. N.. BGOVIStGh, PIOHIGN, «..6scieces 291 
H. D. Breaman, Georgia..........> 272 
CharlGir weet, SOME is ccc ccc aeees 283 
Mark We 7eie, REL s oo oe oc ciwoens 295 
M. BE. Were, INGIAME. . wc ccc ec cess 294 
B. a, AO WO aieras ok ce aera ve ws 294 
B. J. Gogpee,  HOneee on... <i cesectes 285 
A. Hl, WRRRGTOM, MGTIO... oc cccccccce 286 
tR. D. Morgan, Maryland........... 293 
G. L. Osborne, Massachusetts....... 287 
J. A. Skinner, Michigan............. 296 
J. E. Harker, Minnesota............ 287 
C. P. Williams, Mississippi.......... 288 
W. M. Akard, Missouri.............- 286 
E. L. Robbins, Montana............ 286 
E. W. Varner, Nebraska............ 291 
E. E. Reed, New Hampshire........ 279 
C. B.. BiRRG New Jesse. ccc cccccee 289 
F. S. Wirtemt, New Wor. ....ccccee- 286 
H. A. Morson, North Carolina....... 279 
A. R. Chezik, North Dakota........ 291 
Oe eae 288 
V. H. Francis, Oklahoma........... 292 
|. WW OY, OTGMOi... ccc cecies os 293 
E. ward Hellyer, Pennsylvania...... 295 
C. H. Dillon, Rhode Island.......... 282 
P. R. Earle, South Carolina......... 291 
F .nk Hughes, South Dakota....... 291 
O' ie Williams, Tennessee.......... 288 
N. CO. Aipies BORA cabal. c « vc: 0 os. sincos 289 
©. EH ReeeMey, JF., GeO. oc ccsccccccs 285 
as es a | 285 
ST Coppatnor, Wirrinte. ... ..iec0 0c 295 
F. M. Troeh, Washington........... 298 
R hard Gerstell, West Virginia.... 277 
F G. Fuller. Wisconsin............. 294 
A. C. BeGG, “WYOMMEO. 6 ccc ccccccdcee 292 
Includes Nevada. 
Includes New Mexico. 
Includes District of Columbia. , 
nto 


— before new scoring went 
et. 

































No. 6 Leaf Sight, $1.50 
(for Remington Model No. 8, $2) 


Get More Shooting-Satisfaction 
WHETHER you are so fortunate as to hunt big 


game in far places, or can indulge only in an 


occasional few hours’ sport near at home, you will 
get more shooting-satisfaction if you equip your rifle 
with a complete set of 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


The three shown here make an ideal hunting equipment, and fit 
most popular sporting rifles. 
helps you to concentrate on the front sight and get a clean, accurate 
bead quicker. No. 6 Leaf Sight is a combination crotch and bar 
sight that takes the place of the regular crotch sight. The bar with 
triangular ivory center is an excellent twilight sight. Both leaves 
fold down close to the barrel when not in use. No. 3, Ivory Bead 
Front Sight, gives you a clear white bead that can be seen distinctly 
against any object, in any light. 


No. I-A, a Combination Rear Sight, 


Send for Free Book 


showing and pricing complete Lyman line of sights for every purpose and every gun. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 

































Get Down After Mr. Bass with the 
SUBMARINE MINNOW! 


Here is the newest wrinkle in lively baits! A minnow that really swims! Two 
of them, in fact 

The Submarine Minnow, the only mechanical bait on the market, is an ingenious 
contrivance that will make your next fishing trip a bigger success than ever 

The tiny ‘‘clock-work'’ motor in the float runs continuously for about twenty 
minutes without rewinding. The artificial minnows forming part of the device 
travel in race-course fashion and positively can't be told from ‘live minnows 
More fish and Jarger can be caught with the Submarine Minnow because it covers 
more water space, is always in swimming motion. Neverdies. You can fish shallow 
ordeep. Can be used with single arm and minnow for brush fishing Use any 
bait you please. When worms or other bait are used, the constant motion of the 
Submarine Minnow prevents fish, crawfish and turtles from stealing the bait 

The Submarine Minnow is well made of the very best materials. We guarantee 
complete satisfaction, mechanical feature reliable and trustworthy. Send for one 
today. Complete with three artificial minnows, $3.50. This includes War Tax. 


Special prices to dealers and agents. 


JOHN G. OEHLER, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer 
BOX 1415, CENTRAL STATION ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 





Hildebrandt Spinners and Flies 


Made Only By 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 
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HERCULES ¢ 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE 
ay aley 





In the Right Direction 


The sportsman who begins his day 
by buying shells loaded with Infall- 
ible or “SE. C.’’ has started on the 
highroad toward success in the field 
or at the traps. 








Many veteran sportsmen shoot only Her- 
cules Smokeless Shotgun Powders. These 
men are old hands at the game and know 
that if they expect success they must use 
powders that are dependable—that always 
give high velocity with light recoil and even 
patterns. And they know. that “x can al- 
ways depend upon Infallible or ‘‘E. C.”” 










You can profit by their experience by buy- 
ing shells loaded with one of these powders. 
Any one of the fourteen standard brands of 
shells listed here can be bought loaded with 
a Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 
When you buy shells, look on the end of 
the box or on the top wad of the shell for 
the name Infallible or ‘‘E. C.’’ Start now 
in the right direction by using Hercules 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders. 












HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Tt 43 West 10th Street 
Wilmington Delaware 






ROU; Ry eton 


SELBY LOADS 


CHALLENGE GRADE 
SUPERIOR GRADE 


Gs} BLACK SHELLS 


VUNCHESTER 









HIGH GUN 
PREMIER 


Peters 


IDEAL 
TARGET 


NITRO CLUB 











AJAX 
CLIMAX 


Meern 


FIELD 
RECORD 


REPEATER 
LEADER 








Pp $3 J 
wy 
verison nansensppogssEpesbees 
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Pyramid Solvent removes all 
residue of fouling smokeless 
Powder or black powder. 
eanses barrel thoroughly. 
Pyramid Solvent: is not a lubncant 
nor will it take the place of 3-in-One 
or preventing rust. 
Be sure to apply 3-in-One ° 
fore putting arm away- 
T 
Wn REE-IN-OWE O1L COMPANY 


wcw vors, v. S 4 [it Ri, 0 
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Cleans Firearms 
Better and Easier 


Here is the new brother of 3-in-One Oil, put 
out to meet the growing demand for a high-grade 
Nitro-Solvent that won’t injure firearms. 


Practical gunners worked out the formula for 
PYRAMIDSOLVENT. Then for overa year 
it was given the most exacting tests by experts in 
military and civil lifee And PYRAMID 
measured up to every single requirement. Here 
is the consensus of expert opinion: 


PYRAMID SOLVENT removes all residue 
of high-power smokeless and black powders 
perfectly and easily. Loosens metal fouling. 
Reduces the use of brass brush to the minimum. 
Contains no moisture and therefore can be left 
in guns and pistols without the slightest danger 
of damage. 


Try PYRAMID SOLVENT today and learn 
how easily and well a perfect solvent will clean 
your shooting irons. 





For sale by most firearm, sporting goods and hardware dealers. 
3 ounces in a convenient flat can that fits the pocket perfectly. 
30c per can. If your dealer can’t supply you, send 30c and we 
will send you a can postpaid. 

Important—After using Pyramid always use 
3-in-One Oil to prevent rust. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 EEP. Broadway, New York City. 


















18 cents 
a package 


IGARETTES 


Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond any- 
thing you ever experienced! You never tasted 
such full-bodied mellow-mildness; such refreshing, 
appetizing flavor and coolness. The more Camels 
you smoke the greater becomes your delight— 
Camels are such a cigarette revelation! 





Everything about Camels you find so fascinating 
is due to their quality—to the expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos. 
You will prefer this blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight. 










You'll say Camels are in a class by themselves— 
they seem made to meet your own personal | ; 


Smokers realize 
that the value is in 
the cigarettes and do 
not expect premiums 
or coupons ! 


taste in so many ways! # 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty after-taste 
or unpleasant cigaretty odor makes Camels par- | # 
ticularly desirable to the most fastidious smokers. * 
And, you smoke Camels as liberally as meets 
your own wishes, for they never tire your taste! 
You are always keen for the cigarette satisfaction 
that makes Camels so attractive. 


. . Compare Camels with any cigarette in the 
tifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes world at any price! 


carton for th R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem,N.C. 





CE, TURKISH & DOMESTIC £25 
fo 2 ae cas ® | 


SISGARzETTresS 





